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As the Editor Sees It 


History is many things to many people. To 
the military man it is a laboratory of strategy 
and tactics, to the economist it is a record of 
prices, wages, production and cycles. To Holly- 
wood it is an endless source of films, to histori- 
ographers a bottomless mine of research ma- 
terial, to most schoolboys a bore. To us it is a 
serious subject, of course, but somehow it is 
also a source of sentimental pleasure. “The 
world is too much with us,” and we find a 
genuine delight in using history in our own 
way to escape from it. 


To illustrate our point, we recently read an 
old book which described in detail the ancient 
road which pilgrims followed from Winchester 
to Canterbury to visit Becket’s shrine. Today 
that track is still visible across the meadows 
and hills of Surrey and Kent, a living record of 
the thousands of travellers who, like Chaucer’s 
immortals, followed it many centuries ago. 
The same dark yews border it now that looked 
down on the knights, the friars and the tinkers 
of the fourteenth century. What a thrilling 
experience it would be to follow that dim road 
over the English countryside and let the past 
talk to us through the ghostly companions 
crowding around us, pressing toward Canter- 
bury! 


When the average tourist sees an ancient 
ruined castle, an old battlefield or a medieval 
church, what does he see? We don’t know; 
probably it depends on his personal interests. 
But we like to think that these things exist 
for the gratification of our sentiment. History 
is much more than past politics or economics. 
It is also the lives of many human beings much 
like ourselves, to whom the world they saw and 
knew was as natural and important as ours 
is to us. So we like to re-people ancient places 
with the folk who made them or lived in and 
around them. The medieval church was the 
handiwork of villagers, simple ordinary people. 
What kind of man set the stones of that porch 
in place, or carved the cherubs on that bench? 
What did he think about as he did it? What 
problems did he have? Was he perhaps a good 
deal like Sam the stonemason who built our 


fireplace? The tumbled blocks of an old mon- 
astery gate can speak to a receptive ear of the 
cowled monks, the great abbots and bishops 
who have passed through, secure in their solid 
unchanging world that seemed as timeless as 
the stones themselves. What is the story behind 
that great gash in the blackened oak of this old 
inn settle? What did this market place look like 
when a fair was held and the time-worn 
market cross was new? 

Admittedly these reflections represent a 
purely sentimental and romantic attitude 
toward history. The smith in his leather apron, 
the merchant in his fur-trimmed robe, and the 
armored horseman are scarcely important 
today. Yet they were important in the life of 
their own time; they filled a niche in society 
and felt as worthy in the stream of time as 
we do. After all, nothing looms so large as each 
man’s own life-span. To each of us, whether in 
the 5th century or the twentieth, our own life 
is the apex of history, the culmination of 
recorded time. All that will follow can be but a 
recession, an anti-climax. To bring back in 
imagination the people of the past to the 
haunts they knew is to do them a service that 
we too hope someday will do for us. History is 
a current, a flow of people,—not people in 
faceless masses, but individuals with lives and 
names and hopes, To use history in order to 
know better these neighbors of the past seems 
to us a worthy as well as a pleasant thing to 
do. 

History must indeed be learned as a series 
of great movements in the tide of civilization. 
The migrations of races, the rise and fall of 
empires, the advances of science and humani- 
tarianism, such things are the tapestry of his- 
tory. But the tiny individual figure in the huge 
fabric must not be forgotten, and so we like 
to think of him in the places where he dwelt 
and worked. Perhaps it is the complete nega- 
tion of the individual which makes the Soviet 
system so repulsive. Will anyone in a future 
day recall the proletariat with sentimental 
interest? Will anyone a thousand years hence 
view the ruins of the Kremlin and think: 


“Through these halls once walked a State’’? 
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The Anglo-American Rift of 1954 


E. W. THORNTON 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


On a mid-July day in the House of Commons 
Sir Winston Churchill rose to reply to Mr. 
Clement Attlee’s speech on foreign policy. ““My 
general impression of his speech,” he said, 
“was that it was one long whine of criticism 
against the United States.”! Yet in spite of this 
caustic remark he proceeded to agree with 
much that Attlee had said. For leaders of both 
parties were thinking in terms of peaceful co- 
existence with Communism, an _ expression 
which aroused suspicion in American minds. 
It seemed to imply belief that the Communists, 
too, were willing to live and let live, a point on 
which most Americans were extremely doubt- 
ful. 

Thus at a time when Secretary Dulles was 
reassuring the American people that their 
government had no intentions of recognizing 
Red China, Foreign Secretary Eden, speaking 
in Parliament, deplored the absence of normal 
relations between Peiping and Washington. Mr. 
Attlee, going further, considered it “really a 
farce’ not to grant diplomatic recognition to 
the present govenment of China. With respect 
to another controversial issue, Mr. Churchill 
was on record that “in principle one cannot con- 
ceive that China would be forever excluded 
from the United Nations’? while certain 
leaders of the United States Senate were declar- 
ing that this country should actually withdraw 
from the United Nations if Red China were 
voted in over our protest. In August Mr. Attlee 
and other Labor Party leaders paid a good will 
visit to Moscow and Peiping, accepting the red 
carpet treatment from the Communists, with 
the object of proving that peaceful coexistence 
is fully possible. By coincidence, on the same 
day that this party left London, the report of a 
special committee of the U.S. Congress was re- 
leased, which declared, among other things, 
that “peaceful coexistence is a Communist 
myth which can be attained only through the 


complete surrender of our free way of life for 
one of slavery under Moscow-controlled Com- 
munism.,’’® 

The spring and summer of 1954 saw Anglo- 
American relations deteriorate to their lowest 
ebb since the war. The Indo-China crisis, cul- 
minating in the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu, Dulles’ 
urgent call for a Pacific alliance, and the British 
refusal to be pressured into hurried commit- 
ments which they feared would lead to a bigger 
war, revealed the extent to which the two allies 
had drifted apart in their Far Eastern policies. 
The rift was formally confirmed at the Geneva 
Conference, from which the United States vir- 
tually withdrew during its latter stages. It was 
obvious that the Great Alliance, which has been 
defined as “the unwritten, invincible association 
that gives meaning to the words ‘free world,’ ’’4 
was being put to its severest test. 

How had this unfortunate situation devel- 
oped? During the years immediately following 
the war the two allies had continued to co- 
operate closely. The early stages of the Cold 
War had seen a virtual renewal of the war 
alliance, as evidenced by such efforts as the 
checking of the Russians in Iran, the action in 
Greece, the Marshall Aid program, and the Ber- 
lin Air Lift. Then came the Communist con- 
quest of China in 1949. The new government in 
Peiping was immediately recognized by the 
Communist bloc. During 1950 a number of 
non-Soviet states accorded recognition, includ- 
ing Britain and several of the Commonwealth 
nations of Asia, The United States withheld 
recognition. Instead, Chiang Kai-Shek was 
given sovereignty on the island of Formosa be- 
hind the protective screen of the United States 
Navy. American influence in the United 
Nations was used to retain Nationalist China 
in her seat on the Security Council, while Red 
China, the actual government of that country, 
was denied admission to the United Nations. 
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This was before there was any question of 
aggression in Korea, as Clement Attlee has 
taken pains to point out.’ Britain yielded on 
this issue, but did not agree. 

This was the year 1950. In June came the 
Korean War and with it other differences, in- 
cluding the sharp issue of trade with Red China. 
The British officially observed the embargo on 
strategic materials, but Hong Kong became a 
funnel for illicit trade as well. Americans, 
bearing the brunt of the war, became greatly 
irritated over this matter. As the war dragged 
on it became evident that the allies in the 
United Nations were more anxious to prevent 
the war from spreading than they were to win 
a decisive victory in Korea. Hence the differ- 
ences that developed over strategy, with deci- 
sions based on political rather than military 
considerations, resulting in frustration which 
finally erupted in the MacArthur episode. In 
spite of the fact that American official attitude 
was in harmony with the war policy of the U. 
N., many Americans were embittered and held 
Britain largely responsible. 

After China’s entry into the war American 
opposition to her admission to the United 
Nations crystallized around the slogan that 
“she should not be allowed to shoot her way 
into the U.N.” Likewise, our refusal to grant 
her diplomatic recognition hardened to a fixed 
policy, while the China Lobby made a formid- 
able issue of Formosa. The latter was hardly 
necessary, however, in view of the strategic 
importance of Formosa in the newly formed 
American security system of the Pacific. 

Other issues emerged, such as the neutralism 
of India. To the United States Nehru was be- 
coming an enigma and his foreign policy sus- 
pect. But Britain was extremely reluctant to 
do anything in Asia which might tend to alien- 
ate India or weaken the bonds of the revived 
Commonwealth. Thus Nehru has been able to 
wield a heavy influence on British policy in the 
Far East. 

Against this background arose the crisis in 
Indo-China. Although British interests in Ma- 
laya were directly threatened, the English 
seemed less concerned than we about the fate 
of Indo-China. As in Korea, they were greatly 
concerned about preventing the spread of the 
war to a wider scope. But for the United 
States the important thing was the checking 


of Communism and Chinese imperialism. So 
when Britain failed to respond at once to Mr. 
Dulles’ call for a military alliance, her attitude 
appeared to many Americans as failure to 
stand by an ally in a time of great danger. 
Meanwhile, at Geneva the conference moved to 
a culmination which was marked less by the 
ending of a war in the East than by the diplo- 
matic division of the allies in the West. 

And yet it was essentially a division of the 
West over Eastern issues. The serious clashes 
between Britain and America have occurred 
over Asian questions, while comparatively, the 
alliance has held firm in Europe. This is re- 
vealed by the two conferences of 1954 in Ber- 
lin and Geneva, respectively. The issues at 
Berlin were European; German unification and 
Soviet intentions were under scrutiny. The 
Soviets tried in vain to break France away, but 
the free world held solidly together, buttressed 
by British-American unity. However, the 
Soviets won the final skirmish at Berlin when 
they persuaded the British and French to 
schedule another meeting, this time for the 
discussion of Asian affairs. Mr. Dulles did not 
want it but went along reluctantly. The result 
at Geneva was the collapse of allied unity; the 
Communists achieved there what they had 
failed to do at Berlin. The Great Alliance had, 
at least temporarily, broken down. 

The above paragraphs have been an attempt 
to explain how the rift took place, It is more 
difficult to determine why it should have oc- 
curred. On June 28 Senator Pat McCarran, 
speaking in Congress on the subject of Anglo- 
American relations, made a significant state- 
ment. “The interests of England as the Eng- 
lish Government sees them,” he said, “are 
becoming increasingly based on a different set 
of values and a different standard of conduct 
than would be acceptable to the United States.’”’ 
The Senator struck at the root of the trouble 
in that remark. The interests of the two coun- 
tries, it would appear, are being appraised 
under different sets of values. Some things 


which we value highly in our foreign relations 
are of only secondary importance to Britain; 
likewise, we fail to appreciate the value which 
they place upon certain aims and conditions in 
determining policy. 

What are some of these contradictory val- 
ues? Or, to put it more directly, what are the 
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basic motives behind policy—for Britain? For 
the United States? Perhaps the dominant 
motive for the United States, in Asia as else- 
where, is the containment of Communism and 
the checking of Communist aggression and 
imperialism. In doing this our government has 
been forced at times to take a “calculated risk” 
of general war. This is because policy has been 
formulated on the belief that the Communists 
will heed only a show of power. For Britain, 
on the other hand, foreign policy today is 
strongly influenced by the fear of a general 
atomic war. British leaders are extremely con- 
scious of the exposed position of their island 
home in case of war with Soviet Russia. Their 
harrowing experiences in World War II cause 
them now to exercise a caution which is not 
felt so strongly in America, where enemy 
bombs have never fallen on cities and people. 

Geography also plays an important part in 
creating different criteria for evaluating the 
same conditions. For the Englishman Asia is 
literally the Far East. Before he reaches the 
Far East he must first pass through Europe 
and the Near East. Historically their China 
trade developed as an extension of trade with 
India. Consequently, British interests east of 
Singapore are the first to be sacrificed in a 
time of crisis, while the needs of security in 
Europe are paramount.’ The United States, on 
the other hand, is closer to Asia in terms of 
national interest than to Europe. Americans 
reach the a direct path across the 
Pacific, historically marked by a steady suc- 
cession of annexations. From the days of Com- 
modore Perry’s arrival in Tokyo Bay to General 
MacArthur’s historic visit to the same waters, 
Asia has had increasing priority in American 
policy. 

There is also a psychological factor involved 
in the bond of American friendship sor the 
Chinese people, forged by a century of miss- 
ionary and philanthropic activity, But the 
“reservoir of good will’ was poisoned by the 
Chinese Communists, an anti-American faction, 
which, in the words of G.F. Hudson, “alienated 
the affections of the Chinese people from 
China’s best friend.” For this reason, says 
Hudson, “America is basically unwilling to 
accept what happened in China as an irrever- 
sible decision or to admit that the ‘People’s Re- 
public’ represents China as a whole.’® The 


Last by 


British have no such attachment, and their 
long experience in the game of power politics 
enables them to accept the present situation as 
an accomplished fact. Moreover, they feel that 
they must do business with the iron curtain 
countries if they are to survive. Trade is the 
life-blood of the Commonwealth today as it was 
yesterday of the Empire. The tariff policy of 
the United States renders illusory the hope of 
“trade, not aid” with America. A century of 
trade relations with China pulls them back to 
the counting houses on the Yangtze. 

These vital needs, plus their detached posi- 
tion geographically and emotionally, have en- 
abled the British to take an optimistic view of 
yet another matter, the hope of detaching 
China from the Soviet Alliance. This, in turn, 
strongly influences their China policy. Why 
force China to depend more closely on Russia 
by shutting her away from the western world, 
they ask. Grant her diplomatic status, trade, 
and other contacts with the West and her 
Soviet ties will be weakened. Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai do not intend to be mere 
puppets of Moscow; besides, Russia is unable 
to supply the industrial and military needs of 
China if she is to become the powerful nation 
that she is determined to be. Eventually China 
must look to the West for her future growth; 
let us hasten her break with Russia and the 
stabilizing of conditions in Asia.!° Thus reason 
the men on the Thames, mindful perhaps of 
the diplomacy of half a century ago which, by 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, succeeded in tying 
another Asiatic people to the West as a bulwark 
against Russian power. 

But the United States refuses to help to 
make China strong now in the hope that Mao 
will become another Tito sometime in the fu- 
ture. It is felt that there must first be some evi- 
dence of a rift between Moscow and Peiping. 
But a more fundamental cause of American 
skepticism arises from the very threat of 
Chinese hegemony in the Orient. Granted that 
China and Russia become rivals, what advan- 
tage will it have for the West if Peiping be- 
comes another Moscow? Should the West aid 
in the building of a system dedicated to the 
destruction of the free world? For Americans 
the Tito parallel breaks down before the spectre 
of a second powerful “home base” for Commu- 
nism.!! 
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It is at this point that British and American 
views meet in their most serious clash. Ameri- 
can policy has become increasingly predicated 
on the principle that the two worlds of Com- 
munist tyranny and democratic freedom cannot 
exist together in peace, that “you can’t do 
business with the Communists.” Our experi- 
ence of recent years has produced the convic- 
tion that the ruthless men opposing us are 
determined to destroy the free world. Any 
gestures toward peace and cooperation on their 
part merely represent “strategic retreats” or 
tactical moves designed to divide the free world 
and lull it into a false sense of security. 

In seeming contrast to this conviction so 
widely held in America, the belief has steadily 
grown in England that it is possible for the two 
worlds to live together in peace. It is felt that 
the West must recognize the changed situation 
in the world, make the necessary adjustment, 
and get along somehow with Communism. Re- 
gardless of how valid it may be, the idea of 
peaceful coexistence is strongly entrenched in 
British thinking today . It leads them to try to 
do business with the Communists on the old 
basis of nineteenth century diplomacy.'2 The 
idea is reinforced by a valid hope of peace by 
postponement, a possibility which should always 
be taken into account. History attests to the fact 
that time and changing conditions often remove 
the causes of friction if crises are successfully 
weathered. 

Probably the most important influence be- 
hind the recent growth of this belief in peaceful 
coexistence has been the development of the 
H-bomb with its accompanying possibilities for 
war. Americans have failed to appreciate the 
shock which this latest instrument of destruc- 
tion made upon the rest of the world, particu- 
larly England. The influence on British foreign 
policy of the H-bomb explosion in March, 1954, 
has not yet been fully appraised. Some fear 
that it has driven England to the attitude of 
peace at any price. Mr. Churchill declared to 
Parliament that the H-bomb and its dreadful 
implications were mainly responsible for his 
visit to Washington in June. Weeks later, as 


British troops marched out of Suez, that re- 
doubtable defender of the empire calmly stated 
that atomic weapons had rendered the former 
defense of the canal obsolete. 

It is apparent that the present rift in Anglo- 


American relations was produced by deep- 
seated differences of opinion. Since the main 
clash over policy has been in Asia, the Kremlin 
masters, smart schemers that they are, have 
been vigorously applying the obvious lesson to 
go slow in Europe but keep the pot boiling in 
the Far East. Should they succeed in produc- 
ing a real schism between the former allies 
they will have won a victory greater than the 
conquest of all Southwest Asia, for it would be 
a global victory, not merely an Asian triumph. 

The heat of the current argument should not 
be allowed to produce an exaggerated picture, 
however. There has never been any reason to 
doubt that Britain would remain a loyal ally in 
case of actual war. The present disagreement 
is over policies. The British are also fearful of 
our attitude toward the possibility of a general 
war, an attitude which they consider too belli- 
cose and lacking in sufficient caution, On our 
side exists the fear that Britain may yield to 
the temptation of appeasement, and the fear lest 
the Russians succeed in selling our ally a bill of 
goods fraudulently labelled “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” Unfortunately, there are extremists on 
both sides of the Atlantic whose irresponsible 
talk not only tends to intensify such fears and 
suspicions but also influences public opinion 
which the two governments must recognize. 
The extremists of each country provide argu- 
ments for those of the other, and each group 
makes it more difficult for its government to 
maintain a moderate position. 

Two conditions are essential for the future 
well-being of Anglo-American relations. There 
must be an adequate control of the extremists 
on both sides, and a meeting of minds must 
take place on both official and public opinion 
levels sufficient for a proper understanding of 
mutual attitudes. Paramount in this exchange 
is an examination of the expression “peaceful 
coexistence.” If, for instance, coexistence does 
not signify appeasement to the British, but 
rather an adjustment to the realities of the 
world situation; and if for Americans such co- 
existence is, after all, preferable to total war, 
then a basis of understanding should exist.’ 
Disagreement on policy may well cont’nue; in- 
deed, it is only in totalitarian circles that com- 
plete unity can be shown to exist. The import- 
ant thing is to find a basis for the mutual ad- 
justment of national interests. Given under- 
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standing and appreciation of aims and motives 
on each side, the two governments should be 
able to adjust their conflicting policies through 
mutual concessions. We may rest assured that 
the common danger of Soviet imperialism will 
prevent the complete disruption of the Great 
Alliance; wise leadership backed by tolerant 
public opinion should carry it through the pres- 
ent crisis. 
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Red China—Ostracize or Recognize ? 


By MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG, 


West Lafayette, Indiana. 


The Geneva Conference (summer 1954) al- 
tered the international status of Red China 
despite the diplomatic restrictions imposed on 
its attendance. At that gathering, the astute 
representative of the Chinese Communists, 
Chou En-lai, never mentioned recognition for 
Peiping but he forced Western Europe as well 
as Asia to acknowledge it as the real govern- 
ment of China. His wily diplomatic technique 
which was synchronized skillfully with the 
Indo-China debacle promoted the _ possibility 
that his country might conceivably replace 
France as one of the four major powers. So 
Washington again faces that awkward problem 
of whether to ostracize or to recognize Peiping. 

The American people have been in a quandary 
in their attitude toward Red China, undecided 
whether the Wilson-Stimson doctrine—that is, 
diplomatic recognition only to those govern- 
ments of which we approve—should be applied 
to Peiping; or whether the Roosevelt-Hull doc- 
trine should prevail. The latter demanded that 
a political regime seeking recognition at least 
must have control of the governing machinery, 
must command popular support and must as- 
sume a willingness to accept the government’s 
international commitments. 

There are at least four basic points on which 


the advocates of ostracism rest their case. 1) 
Diplomatic acceptance of Red China would give 
an impetus to international brigandage, Pei- 
ping has extended by force its control over the 
Chinese mainland. It was declared an aggressor 
in Korea by the United Nations. It aided the 
Communist revolt in Indo-China. It is co- 
operating with Moscow in promoting world 
Communism, As Representative Walter H. 
Judd put it: “Mao did not become head of the 
expanding Communist empire in Asia to preside 
over its liquidation.” For the United States to 
grant diplomatic recognition in the face of such 
a record would be to bestow extraordinary 
national favor on an international bandit. 

2) Recognition would thwart our Formosan 
policy. The United States regards Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s regime on Formosa as the de jure gov- 
ernment of China which has suffered tempor- 
ary defeat. Chiang was our proven ally during 
World War II. He is a bulwark against Com- 
munism in the Far East while his island is of 
strategic importance to American defense in 
the Pacific. Consequently, the United States 
has defended Nationalist China’s right to its 
seat on the United Nations Security Council; it 
has provided protection for Formosa since the 
outbreak of the Korean War; it has supplied 
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the island with substantial military and non- 
military assistance. Therefore, recognition of 
a rival and hostile Chinese government would 
undermine our Formosan commitments. 

3) It would destroy the hope of the Chinese 
people for liberation. The Peiping regime, ‘an 
avowed satellite of the Soviet Government,” 
maintains itself by force and repression. Many 
Chinese at first accepted the Central People’s 
Government as one which might solve their 
desperate problems. But today a widespread 
discontent on China’s mainland is indicated by 
the numerous reports of uprisings brutally sub- 
dued; by the testimony of millions of Chinese 
in Hong Kong and Southeast Asia; by the 
amazing stand of 75 per cent of the indoctrin- 
ated Chinese soldiers in Korea who refused re- 
patriation; by the government’s failure to hold 
elections. In fact, “The strongest ally we have 
against Communism is the oppressed peoples 
who live under it and know it for what it is.” 
Should Washington recognize Red China, it 
would inadvertently strengthen Peiping’s con- 
trol over its people. As Assistant Secretary of 
State Walter S. Robertson points out: “With- 
holding recognition would seem to offer the 
Chinese people some hope of eventually escap- 
ing Communist domination.” 

4) It would advance the cause of Communism. 
Customarily recognition brings increased trade 
and often economic assistance, items of in- 
comparable significance in establishing the con- 
tinuing stability of a governing regime. Often 
though not always recognition implies approv- 
al; such approbation is certain to augment con- 
siderably the prestige of the Communist cause 
in Asia. Furthermore, if the United States 
contributes to the acceleration of that move- 
ment in the Far East, inevitably public confi- 
dence in this country’s good intentions will 
decline. 

On the other hand, the defenders of recog- 
nition make four major contentions. 1) The 
Chinese Central People’s Government is the 
effective regime of China and, therefore, it is 
entitled to diplomatic acceptance. The Nation- 
alist Government on Formosa has survived only 
because of United States protection and aid. 
Arthur H. Dean, Special United States peace 
envoy to Korea, bluntly asserted that a “de- 
emphasis” of Chiang’s importance in the 
struggle with Red China is necessary. “If we 


were genii with a bottle, ” said Dean, “we would 
put Chiang back on the mainland, but we 
aren’t genii and we don’t have a bottle.” 

Furthermore, the United States has already 
accorded Peiping recognition as a belligerent 
by fighting its troops in Korea; by voting in the 
United Nations to brand it as an aggressor in 
Korea; by negotiating the Panmunjom Armis- 
tice with it through the United Nations Com- 
mand; by admitting it to the recent Geneva 
Conference despite the placing of severe restric- 
tions on its status. Such a record seems to sub- 
stantiate Peiping’s claim that it is the effective 
government of China which has one-fifth of 
the world’s’ population; that its voice is im- 
portant in Asian matters. Grayson Kirk, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, concedes, “That 
we must do business in the long run with any 
government that demonstrates it is actually in 
control and keeps its commitments.” 

2) Recognition would decrease Peiping’s de- 
pendence on Moscow. With the United States 
endorsing Nationalist China’s membership on 
the United Nations Security Council while re- 
fusing to recognize the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment, it encouraged Red China to rely on 
Soviet Russia as its only friend. Meanwhile, 
Peiping has reinforced Chinese Communism by 
identifying it with nationalism. Yet recogni- 
tion with its attendant increase in trade would 
enable Peiping to obtain many things from the 
West that Russia now supplies. Such a change 
would be “wisdom not appeasement” in Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations. 

Also recognition could capitalize on Mao’s 
rumored restiveness at the Kremlin’s “‘dictator- 
ial friendship” whereas our present policy of 
“isolation and enmity” encourages their co- 
operation. Unquestionably today “‘Red China 
and Red Russia are allies and rivals’; note 
their conflict of interests in Korea, Manchuria, 
Sinkiang. Realpolitik should impel us to exploit 
the rivalry, not cement the coalition, In fact, 
recognition could hamper a strong Russian- 
Chinese alliance which Nehru and other Indian 
leaders believe will end, if unhindered, in a 
Communist world conquest. 

3) It would reduce the United States’ friction 
with friendly allies and with potentially amic- 
able nations. Seventeen members of the United 
Nations have recognized Red China and many 
others would do so except for Washington’s 
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unequivocal opposition. We have discouraged 
trade between our allies and Peiping, particu- 
larly in strategic materials. That has irritated 
many countries including England, France, 
West Germany, the Pacific nations such as 
Australia, New Zealand, and especially Japan. 
For the powerful United States to sponsor a 
policy detrimental to the economic interests of 
its less fortunately situated allies is to evoke 
their antipathy and to jeopardize seriously 
their joint peace efforts in both Europe and 
Asia. 

Moreover, the United States’ delayed recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia after 1918 together 
with its joining a hostile coalition in 1918-1920 
to overthrow the Communist regime gravely 
damaged American-Russian relations. In fact, 
for a generation it turned those prospectively 
friendly nations into suspicious and combative 
states. We should not repeat that blunder at 
a time when coexistence is vital to survival. 

4) Recognition would lessen our identification 
with “colonialism” in the Asian mind. Denying 
recognition to Peiping has been an affront to 
millions of Chinese. To many Burmese, Indo- 
nesians and other Orientals it was further evi- 
dence of our “imperialist” predilections. We 
appear to them too ready to bolster the dying 


regime of French colonialism in Indo-China 
while Peiping appears eager to aid the national- 
ist-communist forces in Laos and Vietnam. 
But “In the struggle for Asia,” as Marquis 
Childs commented, “much more is called for 


than merely the propping up of what is left of 
the past.” 


Unrest in Asia often is not Communist in- 
spired but stems from the people’s threefold 
desire to determine their own destiny, “to be 
accepted on equal terms, and to achieve greater 
well-being without selling their souls.” The 
United States should not push rising nations 
into the Kremlin’s arms by denying them the 
recognition that would expedite their national 
aspirations. After all the United States became 
the ally of Russia under the threat of Nazi 
Germany; so do less powerful states accept 
Soviet assistance as they struggle for a place 
in the family of nations. 


As Americans reflect on this complex quest- 
ion of ostracizing or recognizing Red China— 
a problem inextricably linked with the admis- 
sion of Peiping to the United Nations—they 
would do well to heed Liddell Hart’s observa- 
tion: “Any thing which relaxes tension is good 
so long as it does not lead to relaxed attention.” 


Can Everybody Take New York ? 


ETHEL S. BEER 


New York, 


“T wonder how the new Director is going to 
like New York,” Father remarked one evening. 
“After all he was an important figure in social 
work in Akron. Here he may feel lost.” 

I thought of Father’s doubts about this man 
recently when he retired from his position after 
long and faithful service. According to report 
he had never been happy in New York. AI- 
though he had had many interesing contacts, 
he was irked because his social life was nar- 
rowed to his professional associates. Neither he 
nor his wife ever became accustomed to the 
lack of neighborly intercourse in New York. 

Year after year strangers pour into this huge 


New York 


city from near and far. They come for numerous 
reasons and their stay varies in length. Whether 
they settle permanently or not depends on cir- 
cumstances, such as home ties, opportunities, 
and their reactions to New York. This hum- 
ming metropolis affects people differently. It 
can make or break individuals regardless of 
merit. Some are disappointed by the casual 
treatment they receive—so deflating to their 
ego. Others revel in the obscurity it promotes. 
Failure can embitter and success harden char- 
acter. Taking New York in one’s stride has a 
deeper significance than material gain and is no 
easy matter for outsiders. 
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New York with its conglomerate population 
is many places loosely joined together. Foreign- 
ers congregate in sections, although less so now 
than formerly. But the inhabitants also include 
natives from every state in the Union. Groups 
often have representatives from every part of 
the country. In fact New Yorkers, born and 
bred, may be in the minority. New York is re- 
garded as a Mecca by all kinds and conditions. 
Yet actually it brings heart-break to many. 
Lonesome men and women, who once had great 
hopes for their future in New York, abound. 
Nobody can predict the effect of New York, even 
on other Americans. 

Ambition draws many to New York. Families 
have social aspirations, not realizing that the 
path is strewn with thorns. Society with a 
capital S lures debutantes in search of a hus- 
band, as it did languorous, ebony-locked Cyn- 
thia from New Orleans. Thinking that she 
might make a better match in New York, her 
parents sent her to an aunt, belonging to an 
exclusive set. Cynthia made the grade all right 
and captured the most eligible bachelor, twelve 
years her senior. 

“Earl’s just the most wonderful man,” she 
drawled to her delighted mother. 

A magnificent wedding in the South was the 
prelude to the young couple’s gay existence in 
New York. Only after the arrival of her two 
daughters, Cynthia lost her taste for galli- 
vanting from one nightclub to the other. 

“T guess I’m just a simple soul after all, and 
don’t belong in New York,” Cynthia told Earl, 
when he complained and unkindly added that 
his friends thought her queer. He was tired of 
his Southern belle, now so domesticated. 

The upshot was that they were divorced and 
Earl soon married again the current glamour 
girl. Against her will Cynthia stayed on in New 
York, feeling very much frustrated. As often 
as she could, she escaped to New Orleans, and 
would have returned for good, had her parents 
not opposed the idea. They felt that the girls 
could profit from their father’s prestige and 
hoped that somehow he and Cynthia wonld re- 
marry eventually. Being well-to-do, Cynthia did 
not work. Neither did she know how to break 
through the barriers of her class in New York. 
So she continued to go with more or less the 
same crowd as before, although very few were 


congenial to her. Finally when her daughters 
were full-grown, Cynthia asserted herself. She 
married an old suitor of hers in New Orleans, 
and left hated New York behind forever. 

In fiction when career-minded young women 
are stranded in New York, the boy friend from 
home generally appears and romance saves the 
situation. Then they both go back to their town 
to marry and settle down like any-ather couple. 
Unfortunately although the outcome may be 
just as prosaic, such problems are not solved so 
easily in real life. 

“T had to give up my singing after all,” wrote 
“Now I’m a hostess in a Texas hotel. 
she added in 


Connie. 
New York was too much for me,” 
honest appraisal. 

Tall wide-eved Connie had sung in the choir 
at college and in church in the Orient, where 
she grew up. After graduation her teacher ad- 
vised her to go to New York and gave her 
several letters of introduction. Thus armed she 
Once in New York, she did not have 
finding somebody to give her 


arrived. 
much trouble 
lessons, because her voice really was promising. 
The drawback was that his fee was high and 
Connie was low on funds. To economize she 
took a hideous but inexpensive hall bed-room, 
ate sparingly, and went around in slacks most of 
the time. Even so she could not save enough. 
Cash just slipped through her fingers in New 
York. Desperately Connie turned to work. She 
tried for a chorus job but the competition was 
too great. Hat-checking in a cheap restaurant, 
modelling, and baby-sitting, did not prove suffi- 
ciently remunerative. Progress in her studies 
was sure but slow. Connie could not continue 
to pav for such a costly teacher indefinitely and 
finance herself in New York. The only solution 
was to leave for awhile, and take a good position 
elsewhere. By doing this Connie hoped to put 
aside money and return to New York, better 
equipped to buck the conditions. 

The superior air that some New Yorkers have 
can make outsiders feel inferior, no matter how 
brilliant they are. In turn their weaknesses are 
accentuated, as happened with Tim—a promis- 
ing young lawyer from the Middle West. At 
first he went ahead fast and made a name for 
himself. Then he met a successful cosmopolitan 
crowd, who had travelled far and wide. They 
liked Tim for his fine mind but condescended to 
him because he had never been abroad. Being 
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supersensitive he suffered. Nevertheless his 
wife pressed him to go with them and even 
urged him to take her ona trip. To this last his 
only reply was: 

“T believe that a lawyer should stick to his 
briefs.” 

He was too immersed in his profession to take 
a long vacation. But in order to bolster his ego, 
Tim took to drink—a habit that increased after 
his wife left him with their little son. The di- 
vorce that followed marked him as a failure as 
a family man in his own eyes. The casual atti- 
tude of his New York friends towards his per- 
sonal affairs heightened his sense of inequality. 
Yet pride prevented him from going home and 
starting over again, although he visited his par- 
ents frequently. Gradually Tim lost his grip, 
resorting to the bottle more and more. At 50 he 
was a broken man, whose splendid reputation 
from the past made a few clients stay with him. 

New York can be devastating to character, 
especially after success elsewhere. Rosalyn’s 
disappointment when she first arrived in New 
York changed her subtly. She came to conquer 
in the public health field, in which she had 
specialized in the far West, Alas, she had to 
deal with a Board of society ladies, very much 
impressed by their own importance and not at 
all with Rosaiyn’s ability. New to New York, 
she was appalled by their snobbishness and re- 
signed, personally hurt. After that she switch- 
ed to hospital nursing and quickly rose in an 
administrative capacity. As the Director of 
Nurses of a well-known hospital, she was ac- 
claimed as an expert by New York. Only the 
fight for recognition made her very different. In 
the well-groomed middle-aged woman with thin- 
ning grey hair and a forced laugh, it was hard 
to recognize the charming spontaneous girl, 
who came to New York, bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm. The big city had provided her with 
a hard crust for protection. 

With bluff and self-assurance a person some- 
times wins out in New York, even after failure 
in another place. Or at least it seemed so with 
Leona, a squat broad-faced social worker. 

“T just can’t understand it,” a woman from 
the same town said. “At home we all laughed at 
Leona. Here she’s treated as an oracle.” 


Leona stepped off the stage amidst great 
applause. As always her speech at this Confer- 


ence had included a plea for higher salaries on 
the basis that the people served were worth it. 
That her values were slightly mixed apparently 
did not enter her mind. Neither did the audi- 
ence—mostly of her profession—dispute her 
premises. On the contrary their heads wagged 
in adulation. Her belligerent manner had 
carried them along. 

New York is likely to fall for foreigners, as it 
did for Mrs. Hoffman, a noted educator from 
Germany. Unfortunately popularity went to her 
head and then bounded back like a boomerang. 
Arriving as a refugee with two small boys to 
support, she had a struggle in the beginning. 
Then her luck broke and she procured an excel- 
lent position. All might have gone well had Mrs. 
Hoffman not become complacent. Wishing to 
conform, she lost her originality of thought and 
ceased fighting for her ideas. At this point 
fickle New York turned against her. In spite of 
her excellent training Mrs. Hoffman was obliged 
to be a clerk in a department store. She refused 
to take her boys out of private school, demand- 
ing scholarships for them. And she felt very 
much abused because she had to retrench so 
drastically. 

Of course, some outsiders can laugh off New 
York, as did Ted. Coming from the West he met 
and married Helen, a native New Yorker. 
Helen’s wealthy family and friends were only 
luke-warm, which simply amused Ted. 

“You’d think I was an animal in the Zoo, the 
way they all stared at me at the Country Club,” 
he teased Helen. “I only went to please your par- 
ents. But I wonder whether it was worth it.” 

As time went on Ted and Helen drifted away 
from her old crowd. They could not afford to 
keep up with it, and refused financial assistance 
from her parents. Helen did not mind, She was 
too fond of Ted. Both were secure in their 
happiness. Besides they formed a circle of their 
own, interesting because of its variety. Ted in- 
vited his business associates home. Helen also 
met new people, including the mothers of her 
children’s play mates in the park. To Ted New 
York was just like anywhere else. He enjoyed 
its benefits but failed to be unduly impressed. 

Norman and Ruth also defied the conventions 
of New York. For the sake of economy they 
lived in a poor district with their small son. 
Both came from out of town, he from New Eng- 
land and she from Pennsylvania. Formerly Nor- 
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man had been a commercial air pilot. But he 
gave it up because he wanted to be a photo- 
grapher. Ruth still kept her job, while he free- 
lanced, hoping eventually for a steady income. 
The boy went to a Day Nursery, where the 
father took him every morning and called for 
him in the evening. Although Norman was a big 
brawny man, he had no yuibbles about doing 
the house-work for his wife either. 

“It’s only natural,” he declared. “I don’t have 
to keep the regular hours Ruth does. Believe 
me, too, I don’t feel a bit sissyish cleaning and 
cooking.” 

Nor did either hesitate to ask company up to 
their fifth floor tenement flat. Norman and Ruth 
took New York in their stride. Even the fi- 
nancial struggle did not get them down. 

To be sure New York does not destroy the 
integrity of all professionals from elsewhere. 
Even the unfairness of a Board did not make 
Miss Glenn lose her lovely spirit. Originally 
from Baltimore, she was the Head of a Child- 
ren’s Agency for fifteen years. Then a new 
President decided to engage somebody younger 
and—according to her views—more up-to-date. 
Sorrowfully Miss Glenn resigned as requested. 

“But I just can’t stay idle,” she insisted. “‘Be- 
sides I’m too fond of children.” 

So she started teaching Sunday School classes 
and before long was an indispensible member of 
the church staff. She also helped mothers in 
emergencies by keeping their children at her 
home during the day, overnight, or longer. Thus 
she built up another rich life for herself in New 
York instead of being thwarted by her unjust 
treatment. 

The largeness of New York promotes indiffer- 
ence. On the whole people are too busy to 
bother about their neighbors. In a city where 
the amenities of daily existence are scattered 
widely and blocks separate the dwellings of 
friends, a strong community spirit cannot exist. 
Probably outsiders miss this more than any- 
thing else. To compensate they join cliques with 
similar interests. Unfortunately, although these 
build up their ego, they often are mutual ad- 
miration societies. Sad to relate members fol- 
low one another like sheep, even when the pur- 
suit is intellectual. Yet certainly holding a uni- 
form point of view hardly adds up to fitting into 
New York and profiting from its advantages. 


Adjustment is more profound than worldly 
achievement or failure. To reach any pinnacle 
is meaningless if the personality is killed in the 
process, 

To learn to take New York necessitates seek- 
ing below the glittering but superficial surface. 
Strangers are lonely because they do not know 
how to tap the tremendous resources of this 
stirring urban centre. Besides the cultural and 
educational opportunites, which can be enjoyed 
by all ages, New York is one of the greatest 
amusement centres in the world, particularly 
for the theatre. It attracts the finest American 
talent and often imports some from abroad. The 
shops rival those of Paris, and if anything have 
more elaborate window displays. Restaurants 
represent every nationality and range from 
the exotic or luxurious type to the Automat. 
While sports may not be considered distinctive, 
a number can be pursued within the boundaries 
of New York. The parks with their zoos, al- 
though common in most large cities, are worth 
mention, too. New York’s jagged sky-line has 
inspired poetry. The Hudson River, which helps 
to frame the island of Manhattan, has been com- 
pared to the Rhine of Germany. The chasm-like 
streets, banked by row after row of 
structures, are startling. 

“IT never get tired of watching the shifting 
shadows between the tall buildings,’ remarked 
an Australian visiting New York for the first 
time. “You New Yorkers take them so much 
for granted that you do not realize the unique 
beauty your city has.” 


huge 


A person can do a great deal alone in New 
York. Women as well as men have unlimited 
freedom. Moreover a little courage brings com- 
panionship. While neighbors in New York are 
not supposed to know each other, they can if 
they want to. 

Every Saturday evening cheerful Grace and 
sparkling-eyed Anne went out together. 

“No escorts either,” they blithely announced. 

They had met in the simplest way. Both 
lived on the same floor of a large apartment 
house with their families. And although Grace 
was a dietician and Anne a secretary they had 
a good time. 


Perhaps marriages are not born at work as 
often as novelists state, but friendships thrive 
there very frequently in New York. Due to 
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their contact in an office, Mildred and Bernice 
went to Europe together. Now they are back 
at business after a most enjoyable trip, hoping 
to repeat the experience some day. 

By no means are social gatherings the only 
road to acquaintance in New York. Since their 
encounter in a sociology course at college some 
thirty years back, Kay and Doris have been 
intimate. Yet their back-grounds were very 
different. Kay came from a small New England 
town and had to work for a living. She was a 
group leader in a settlement house, and shared 
an apartment with a friend in Queens. On the 
other hand Doris was born and bred in New 
York. She made her home with her family and 
was a volunteer in a hospital. 

Actually one can meet people anywhere in 
New York. No law exists against talking to 
the person on the next seat in a park, the bus, 
or even the subway. The taxi men are inclined 
to be most loquacious with their passengers. 
In fact, resorting to them, since giving up her 
private car, has opened a whole new world for 
an eighty year old lady, I know. The neighbor- 
hood shop-keepers generally have a friendly 
word for their customers. Even the window- 
cleaner will rave about his children, if encour- 
aged. Such incidents give a light touch to our 
days although they rarely cut deeply. 

At heart New York is very democratic. To be 
sure breaking into social sets is hard. Prejudice 
rears its ugly head, emphasizing color, creed, 
heritage, financial status, and other worldly 
standards. That vague term social eligibilitv 
has countless connotations. Although not openly 
declared tenants probably are selected in sundry 
apartments. An address is important for pres- 
tige. The other side of the railroad track is 
translated into the other side of Central Park. 
East—within a certain radius—is. considered 
more fashionable than West. In the so-called 
elite circles Manhattan often is deemed the only 
possible residential borough. Professional 
groups are inclined to be exclusive, too, as 
though afraid of being contaminated by lay- 
men. Initials—that is, college degrees—are 


worshipped out of all proportion. Such illogical 
attitudes and many more are represented in 
New York. Factions exist of all descriptions. 
Partisans for and against practically every 
known cause can be found. But actually these 
distinctions do not matter much in such a large 
city. 

Powerful as convention is, it cannot keep a 
person in a group, who does not want to stay 
there. Nobody can prevent anyone from mixing 
at will in New York. Rich and poor can be 
friends without embarrassment. Money does 
not always spell patronage. In this country 
there never has been a stigma against men well 
fixed financially working. But with women the 
situation was different up to now. Today in New 
York department stores the saleslady may have 
a Park Ave. address or one in the Bronx. Inevi- 
tably such connections make for a broader point 
of view as arule. Nationality, religion, race need 
not prevent intimacy in New York. Black, 
white, and yellow are seen on the street arm in 
arm and work side by side. Mixed groups can 
»at together, at least in some restaurants. An 
individual is far less noticed for the company he 
keeps in New York than in a small town, where 
everybody knows everybody else. Generally 
speaking the public pays no attention. 

The very attributes which make New York 
hard to take—its hugeness and impersonality— 
can also be regarded as advantages. Anybody 
can have company or solitude according to taste. 
Loneliness is a state of being, not always caused 
by isolation. It can exist in a crowd, too. A good 
cure is to develop our inner resources and to 
make the most out of every human contact. 
Strangers do not have to be alone unless they 
wish to in New York. They can discover suita- 
ble milieu if they seek it. The majority of New 
Yorkers are approachable to outsiders with the 
right tactics. But to use aggression only hurts 
themselves. Naturalness, broad understanding, 
and a sense of humor, all are essential to remain 
unaffected by New York. With these, indi- 
viduals can find a haven in New York to develop 
their own potentialities, 
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PREFACE 
In February, 1954, I was assigned the 
teacher education course, “Teaching Social 


Studies in the Junior High School.” Our college 
had just adopted the split method of student 
teaching (nine weeks methods, nine weeks 
teaching, and then repeated) and we spent the 
initial nine week block for the usual class 
activities. These included textbook assign- 
ments, lectures, committee work, visitations, 
and curriculum study, fortified by the usual 
teaching aids, but rather typical of the formal 
classroom procedure. 


Upon the return of the group in September, 
1954, after completion of the first half of stu- 
dent teaching, it was quite evident that some 
more practical experience should be under- 
taken. Since so many school systems have been 
undergoing curriculum revision, an obvious 
valuable experience seemed to be the study of 
unit construction, culminated by the writing 
of a unit. 


Several topics for units were discussed but 
discarded due to the improbability of actual 
usage. Finally some since forgotten member of 
the class suggested that perhaps, in view of 
the historic Supreme Court decision, and the 
then highly publicized incidents in Baltimore 
City and the state of Delaware, a timely topic 
would be some aspect of integration. The topic 
was accepted and various committees formed, 
the following unrevised pages representing the 
result. 

It is evident that many outcomes have been 
realized by the class, but it also seems that 
this unit represents more than the mere ful- 
filling of a course requirement. In view of the 
massive barriers ahead in the integration 


move, much remains to be done in our schools 
aforehand, at both lower and higher levels of 
learning. Perhaps a unit such as this would 
offer one approach. It is, however, intended for 
unbiased instructional use and should not be 
construed as refuting the present Maryland 
state educational policy of withholding inte- 
gration until the final Supreme Court decision. 


PHILOSOPHICAL OVERVIEW 


The authors of this unit feel that the best 
way to integrate the races is gradually, with 
the masses combining as they feel is necessary, 
or when they deserve it. 

We feel that the speedy conversion that is 
being attempted is not best, but we have ac- 
cepted the decision of our government. We are 
now proceeding to try to help the transition 
take place more smoothly. 

The whole world today accepts the United 
States as a leader. Many nations look to us for 
guidance. We must make this movement in an 
orderly and democratic manner, or our world 
prestige will be greatly weakened. 

This unit is slanted toward integration. It 
will favor integration, because our purpose in 
writing this unit is to promote a smoother 
integration process. 

As all teachers will know, this unit is written 
for adaption, not adoption. We think, through 
slight modification, this unit could be used in 
an integrated class in junior or senior high 
school or a segregated group on the same level. 
We also feel that it could be used in classes 
training future teachers, parent study groups, 
and in-service training groups. 

We hope that in a high school class the stu- 
dents will benefit greatly, in fact, so greatly 
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that their influence will induce a better under- 
standing among the adults of our society. It is 
this understanding that we are trying to de- 
velop. If this is done, we feel our unit will have 
achieved great success, 


I. Objectives and Goals 


A. Major Goais 


1. 


10. 


Bi, 


.To 


To bring about a better understanding of 
all. 


.To bring out the true meaning of equal 


opportunity in American life. 


3. To discover and bare the basis of racial 


prejudice. 


4. To create a better Christian way of life 


for all people. 


. To realize the capacities of all. 
. To provide an example of American De- 


mocracy in connection with Integration, 
to the rest of the world. 

work together democratically 
harmoniously with others. 


and 


.To develop in the individuals a respect 


for the rights and belief of others. 


. To awaken within the students the sense 


of responsibility in meeting life situa- 
tions. 

To develop an understanding that toler- 
ance for the opinion of others has been 
a part of American life. 

To develop attitudes that will make for a 
most effective human relationship. 


B. Specific Goals 


i. 


~] 


.To show 


To show what the colored race has done 
for our intercultural relationship. 


. In what way has the white race promoted 


better intercultural relationship? 
that ignorance is the back- 
ground for racial prejudice. 


4.To show how the racial problem has in- 


fluenced the history of our country. 


. To study racial problems in other coun- 


tries. 


.To read Constitution and Declaration of 


Independence placing emphasis on por- 
tions associated with racial problems. 


.To help the pupils realize that history 


and geography affect the political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious develop- 
ment of each race. 


. To show how the culture of the Negro 


10. 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


has affected our own culture in a better 
manner. 


. To develop an awareness of racial inter- 


dependence. 

To develop in pupils a desire to use 
honest judgment instead of preconcep- 
tions and prejudice. 


. To develop an appreciation of the zealous 


patriots who helped preserve our free- 
dom. 

To challenge the students’ thinking upon 
problems of the day. 

To provide for a carry-over from the 
school to the home, 

To show specific religious references, 
(e.g. the Bible, Koran,) to cooperative 
living. 


.To study actual examples of American 


democracy in our own community. 


Il. Assimilative Materials 


A. Bibliography 


1. 


* 
Nah 


10. 
11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. DuBois, 


Barnes, Ruth A. J] Hear America Singing 
(Teacher or Student) 


. Bolte, Charles and Harris, Louis. Our 


Negro Veterans (Teacher) 


3. Bontemps, Arna Wendell. Story of the 


Negro (Teacher or Student) 


. Brown, Sterling Allen. Negro Caravan 


(Teacher) 
William Edward. The Negro 
(Teacher or Student) 


. Dunbar, Paul Lawrence. Complete Poems 
. Eleazen, Robert Burns. Singers in the 


Dawn 


. Handy, William C. Father of the Blues 


(Teacher or Student) 


. Johnson, Charles §. Into the Main Stream 


Johnson, Guy B. John Henry 

Johnson, James W. God's Tombstones 
(Teacher or Student), The Autobiogra- 
phy of an Ex-Colored Man, The Book of 
American Negro Poetry (Teacher or 
Student) 


. Kletzing, Henry F. Progress of a Race 


(Teacher or Student) 

Myrdal, Gunnar. An American Dilemma 
(Teacher) 

Rollins, Charlemae. We Build Together 
Shanon, Alexander H. The Racial Integ- 
rity of the American Negro (Teacher) 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


State Board of Control. California and 
the Oriental (Teacher) 

Stewart, Maxwell. The Negro in America 
(Teacher) 

Woofter, T. J. Races and Ethnic Group in 
American Life (Teacher) 


B. Court Cases 


1. 


i | 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Edwards, N.., 


Cohen, M., AFT Fights Segregation 
Before U.S. Supreme Court, American 
Teacher, 34:19-20 Feb. 1950 


. AFT Files Amicus Curial Brief in Segre- 


gated Schools Case, American Teacher, 
38:14 Feb. 1954 


.Heman Marion Sweatt versus Theophilis 


Shickel Painter et al, Journal Negro 
Education, 4:512-15 1950 

Critique: The Courts and 
the Negro Separate Schools, Journal 
Negro Education 4:442 July 1935 


. Barksdale, N. P., Gaines Case and its 


Effect on Negro Education in Missouri, 
School and Society, 51:309-13 Mar. 9, 
1940 


. Konvitz, M. R., Federal Judge Outlaws 


Segregation in Public Schools, Common 
Grounds, 7 no. 2:102-3 1946 


. Milestone, Segregation Cases Decided by 


Supreme Court, Commonweal, 52:237 
June 16, 1950 


. Thompson, C. H., Southern Intransigence 


and the Sweatt and McLaurin Decisions, 
Journal Negro Education 19 no. 4:427-30 
1950 


. Brock, E. L., Christians and the Court 


Decision, Christian Century 71:975 Aug. 
8, 1954 

Cocking, W. D., Supreme Court’s Deci- 
sion on Segregation in the Public Schools, 
American City 69:155 Aug. 1954 
Emerson, W. A., Big Cases, Newsweek, 
42 :22-3 September 7, 1953 

Historic Decision for Equality, Life, 
36-10-15 May 31, 1954 

Cocking, W. D., Supreme Court Decision, 
School Executive, 73:7 July 1954 
Supreme Court Decision Banning School 
Segregation: Text of the Decision, Cur- 
rent History, 27:53-5 July 1954; National 
Education Ass’n., July 1954 


C. Exhibits 
Council Against Intolerance in America 


Fe 


“The Negro in American Life” 
60 East Forty-Second Street 
New York, New York 

Comprising 24 placards, the exhibit is 
designed to stimulate interest in, and 
thinking about, the American Negro. 
Both the text and the ninety-six photo- 
graphs in the exhibit are concerned with 
the contribution of the American Negro 


to our culture, history and contemporary 
life. 


. Race Relations Division 


American Missionary Association 
“The Races of Man” 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 
15 posters giving visual presentation 
of facts about race and culture. 


. Individuals Who Have Helped the Move 
Toward Integration 


Ralph J. Bunche 


Chapman, R., “Meet Dr. Ralph Bunche,” 
Scholastic 60:4 Feb. 1952 

Gehman, R. B., “Ralph Bunche—Ameri- 
can Peacemaker,” Colliers 123:13-15 
June 11, 1949 

Ross, I., “Dr. Bunche of the U. N.,” 


American Mercury 70:473-9 April, 
1950 
“Professor Bunche,” Newsweek, 36:90 


Nov. 6, 1950 
“U.S. Negro Makes Peace in Holy Land,” 
Life, 26:30-1 Mar. 14, 1949 


Lena Horne 


“Lena Horne,” Life, 25:101-2 Oct. 18, 
1948 

“Lena in Paris,” Time, 50:67-8 Dec. 8, 
1947 


Joe Louis 


Joe Louis. “My Life Story,” Life, 25:127- 
30 Nov. 8 and 15, 1948 

Rogers, J. A., “‘World’s Great Men of 
Color,” The Author 47 V 2 

Scott, Neil, Joe Lowis; A Picture Story of 
his Life, Greensburg, 1947 


John R. Robinson 


“First Negro to Join Organized Base- 
ball,” Opportunity, 24-41 Jan. 1946 
Robinson, John R., Current Biography, 

8 :39-42 Feb. 1947 
“Robinson for Merit,” Newsweek, 30:80 
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September 22, 1947 

Rickey, Branch, “Baseball’s Colored Bar 
Broken,” Christian Century, April 23, 
1947 

Oursler, F., Rookie of the Year 

“Jackie Robinson,” Reader’s Digest, Feb. 
18, 1948 


E. Pamphlets 


1 


9) 


») 
vw 


d 


.Education of Teachers for Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships by Am- 
brose Caliver. U.S. Office of Education: 
Federal Security Agency. (15¢) 
Supplementary Units on the Negro for 
the Course of Study in Social Studies by 
Madeline R. Morgan and Bessie King 
Bland. 3 volumes, Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-8. 
Bureau of Curriculum, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. ($1.00) 

. Understanding Our Neighbors! A Fac- 
tual Survey. America’s Major Race Prob- 
lems. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 
Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 

.How Can Citizens Help Their Schools? 
Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York. (Also other pam- 
phlets) 


F. Periodic Literature 


l 


9 


ww 


~l 


9 


10. 


. “Catholics 


. “Action Report,’ Time, 69:91 Sept. 13, 
1954 

.“America and Education at the Cross- 
roads,” Ass’n American Colleges Bul., 
39 :249-53, May, 1953 


3. ‘As School Opens,” Time, 64:13, Sept. 6, 


1954 


.“Attack on Segregated Education Con- 


tinues,’”’ School and Society, 75:359-61 
June 7, 1952 


5.“Burning Issue in Hillsboro,” Time 
64:14 Sept. 6, 1954 
“Can Eisenhower End Segregation in 


Washington?” Colliers 131:20-2 May 9, 
1953 

Challenge Segregation,” 
Christian Century 70:1106-8, Sept. 30, 


1953 


. “Citizens (White) Unite,” Time, 64:57 


Sept. 20, 1954 

“Constitutional Rights in Action,’ Na- 
tien’s Schools, 40:41 Dec., 1947 

“Court and Conscience,” Christian Cen- 
tury, 70:1354 Nov. 25, 1953 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


30. 


dl. 


32. 


.“Court’s Decision and the South,” Read- 
er’s Digest, 65:51-6 Sept. 1954 

“Church Leaders on School Segregation,” 
America, 91:378-9 July 10, 1954 

“Cure For the Virus,” Time, 61:43, June 
29, 1953 

“Desegregation: Can Washington Be the 
Showcase,” Newsweek, 44:39-40 Sept. 13, 
1954 

. “Desegregation Education,” Journal Ed- 
ucation Sociology, 27:97 Nov. 1953 
“Dilemma of Segregation,” Journal 
Negro Education, 4:406-11 July, 1935 
“Dynamite Arrow,” Life, 36:25 Feb. 1, 
1954 

“Educational Segregation in the North,” 
Journal Negro Education, 2:65 Jan. 1933 
“Education or Segregation,” 
Century, 70:377-9 Apr. 1, 1953 
“Earl Warren’s Greatest Moment,” Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 227:17-19 July 24, 
1954 

. “Equal and Not Separate, End of an Era 
in U.S. Public Schools,” America, 6:3-5, 
July 1954 

.“Evolution in Judicial Thinking,” Na- 
tions’ Schools, 54:32 July, 1954 

.“Eve of Decision,” 
Oct. 31, 1953 


Christian 


Nation, 177:350-2 


24. “Fallacies in the Law of Segregation,” 


New Republic, 128:16-17 Mar. 23, 1953 
.“Free Choice in the South,” Christian 
Century, 70:626-8 May 27, 1953 
.“G.O.P. Committed on Segregation in 
Public Schools,” New Republic, 129:4 
Dec. 14, 1953 

. “Is Segregation Constitutional?” Nation’s 
Schools, 39:22-3 Feb. 1947 

. “Is This Separate But Equal Education?” 
Statistics from Miss. Christian Century, 
70:469 April 22, 1953 

.“Inereasing Concern; Race Relations,” 
National Council, 4:18 Jan. 1954 

“It’s Not the Same Old South,” New 
Republic, 131:4 Aug. 23, 1954 
“Integration, How Soon?” American 
School Board Journal, 129:46 July 1954 
“Integration Finds Varied Reception,” 
New York Times, Oct. 17, 1954 
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33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54, 


55. 


“Judgment on Racial Segregation,” 
America, 90:289-91 July 4, 1953 
“L’affair Sipuel,’” Newsweek, 31:70 Feb. 
2, 1948 


.“Law and the Commandment,” Nation, 


177:19 July 4, 1954 

“Live With the Change,” Time, 62:51 
Dec. 14, 1953 

“Local Customs Stowed,” 
Aug. 31, 1953 

“Negro Students Dismissed,” Christian 
Century, 70:1437 Dec. 9, 1953 

“Negro Teachers, Martyrs to Integra- 
tion,”’ Nation, 176:347 Apr. 25, 1953 
“Negroes Winning School Fight,” U.S. 
News, 35:41-2 Dec. 18, 1953 

“New Day Dawning; Negro and Medi- 
cine,” Nation, 176:396-7 May 9, 1953 


Time, 62:10 


“Negro and the Schools,” Saturday 
Review, 37:28 Sept. 11, 1954 
“Postponing Judgement Day,” New 
Republic, 128:7 Dec. 25, 1953 


“Problem of Negro Education in North- 
ern and Border Cities,” Elementary 
School Journal, 30:192 Jan. 1929 

‘Real Need Revealed by the Georgia Epi- 
sode,” School and Society, 55:131-3 Jan. 
31, 1942 

“Recent Supreme Court Opinions on Seg- 
regated Education,” Higher Education, 
7:3-5 Sept. 1, 1950 

“School Desegregation: A City’s Case 
History (Baltimore), N. Y. Times, Oct. 
17, 1954 

“Segregation: What Next,” (Editorial), 
N. Y. Times, Oct. 3, 1954 


“Smartest in Dixie; Louisiana Plan,” 
Time, 64:49 July 19, 1954 
“South Not Solid for Segregation,” 


Christian Century, 71:990 Aug. 18, 1954 
“South’s Schools At Stake,” Business 
Week, July 25, 1953 

“Segregation’s Day in Court,” Newsweek, 
37:30 June 11, 1951. 

“Southern Catholics Chart a Course,” 
America, 91:372 July 10, 1954 
“Supreme Court and_ Segregation,” 
Survey, 87:314-17 July, 1951 

“Supreme Court’s Changing Attitude on 
Segregation,” School Executive, 73:54-7 
Nov. 1953 


G. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61 


56. “Supreme Court,” Time, 62:15-19 Dec. 


21, 1953 

“Toward a Nonsegregated South,” Chris- 

tian Century, 70:1022-4 Sept. 9, 1953 

“Twilight of a Segregated School Sys- 

tem,”’ School and Society, 78:122-3 Aug. 

31, 1953 

“What If Segregation Is Abolished?” 

Phi Delta Kappan, 35:107-11 Nov. 1953 

“What Happens When Segregation 

Ends?” N. Y. Times Magazine, May 30, 

1954 

.“What the Courts Say About Segrega- 
tion,” Nation’s Schools, 49:78-89 May, 
1952 

2. “‘While the Supreme Court Pussyfoots,” 
Nation, 174:120 Feb. 9, 1952 

3. ““Who’s Segregating Whom?’ America, 
87 :375-6 July 12, 1952 

. ‘When the Barriers Fall,” Time, 62:40 
Aug. 31, 1953 

.““White Man’s Burden in the Olympic 
Games,” Negro History Bulletin, 16:2 
Oct. 1952 

Motion Pictures 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 

1560 Broadway 

New York 36, New York 

Don’t Be A Sucker (3 reels $4.50) Dangers 

of intolerance against minorities is dra- 

matically portrayed with the reminder that 

“America is Minorities.” The Sydenham 

Plan ($2.00) Tells the story of America’s 

first interracial hospital. 

Faith of Their Fathers (16 mm sound 1 

reel) This film, in full color, features the 

House of God, the Children’s Cathedral at 

Mooseheart, Illinois, It is the only church 

of its kind in the world, serving Catholics, 

Protestants and Jews under one roof. Its 

Tower of Tolerance symbolizes our native 

freedom of worship. (13 minutes) 

Loyal Order of Moose 

Mr. Earle W. Horton, Booking Director 


Mooseheart, Illinois (Trans. charges, 3 


weeks advance) 

Girl From Puerto Rico (1951, 16 mm sound 
2 reels) This film portrays the difficulties 
of a Puerto Rican girl, who on her first day 
at school is snubbed by one of her class- 
mates. The film shows the reaction of other 
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students and the measures suggested by 
them and encouraged by the teachers to 
make this girl feel more at home. (20 
minutes) 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

Mrs. Luisa Frias Hempel 

Education Section 

21 West 60th Street 

New York 23, New York (Trans., 2 weeks 
advance) 

The Mooseheart Story (16 mm sound 2 
reels) Color. The story that orphaned chil- 
dren be given something more than just 
cold charity. (20 minutes) 

Loyal Order of Moose 

Place Called Home (1952, 16 mm sound 2 
reels) This film, in full color, is a story of 
Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town. It shows 
the daily life of a newcomer to Boys’ Town 
and also how these boys become responsible 
citizens of our country. (20 minutes) 
Princeton Film Center 

Mrs. A. E. Hogarby 

Distribution Department 

Princeton, New Jersey (Trans., 3 weeks 
advance) 

Sixth Chair (1949, 16 mm sound 2 reels) 
This film is a portrayal of the need for 
better educational opportunities in America 
and the danger that lies behind the thought 
that it is the other fellow’s problem. (18 
minutes) 

National School Service Institute 

Shop 307, Palmer House 

Chieago, Illinois (Trans., 3 weeks advance) 
If A Boy Needs A Friend (1 reel 16 mm 
silent) Pictures the friendship which may 
develop between boys of different races. 
Garrison Film Distribution, Inc. 

1600 Broadway 

New York, New York 

The Negro Soldier (4 reels 16 mm sound 45 
minutes) This film is an excellent contribu- 
tion to a fuller understanding of the vital 
role of the Negro in our democracy. It goes 
back into the foundations of our nation to 
tell what the Negro has done for his coun- 
try and shows him in action in all of the 
wars of the republic from the War of Inde- 
pendence through World War II. 

Office of War Information 


Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
As Our Boyhood Is (16 mm sound 18 
minutes) ($3.00) An accurate account of 
the best education for Negroes in rural 
areas with enough indication of the worst 
to show that, while progress has been made, 
there is much yet to be done. 
Educational Film Library Association 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 

Ill. Assimilative Activities 


. Classroom 


1. Negro and white clergymen expressing 
views in the classroom. 

2.Committee work, teacher selects mem- 
bers. 

3. Study thoroughly the phase of history 
concerning the slavery question and the 
Civil War period, 

4. Study of white and black contributions 
to the betterment of the human race. 
5. Film strips and movies which show co- 
operation between races. (Including base- 

ball, basketball, etc.) 

6.Seat the students as seen best by the 
student, that is, for the betterment of 
social and racial relations. 

7. Give talks with anecdotes that are true 
to show that all races are equal. 

8. Teach literary selections written by 
people from different countries. Include 
selections written by Negroes. Don’t 
stress the fact the author is a Negro, but 
mention it. 

9. Study folk dancing and folk songs. In- 
clude Negro dances and songs. 

10. Study African heritage of the Negro. 

11. Study racial problems which both whites 
and Negroes can look at impersonally 
such as the Oriental problem on the West 
Coast. 

12. Have students read a story with a stereo- 
typed Negro, Swede, Englishman, etc., 
and then contrast this inferior presenta- 
tion with a story containing a true-to- 
life person from the same racial or 
national group. 

13. Make bulletin board displays of different 
fields such as science, music, and sports. 


Negroes will be among the personages in 
these fields. 
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14. Collect books for a room library stressing 
brotherhood in the selection. 

15. Listen to radio programs dealing with 
inter-cultural relations. 

16. Cut from magazines or newspapers the 
pictures of some well known white and 
colored artists, musicians, authors or 
other famous men. 

17. Write a paper developing the topic sen- 
tence “Science proves that the members 
of the human race have more similarities 
than differences.” 

18. Study old customs of Negro and White 
and trace the origin of each. 

19. Plan an “Information Please” program. 
The pupils could submit questions per- 
taining to contributions of the various 
nationalities. Negroes included. 

20. Review quickly the story of the Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and our own Bill of Rights; and make a 
list of the human rights which these 
documents mentioned. 

21. Arrange a “Hall of Fame” bulletin board 
on which is placed the picture or original 
sketches of prominent men of all races 
who have made contributions to world 
progress. 

22. Dramatize a play and have a minstrel. 
encourage Negro participation. 

23. Prepare a list of famous Negro spiritu- 
als. Have the group sing some of these 
songs. 

24. Note the achievement of two great Negro 
leaders—George Washington Carver and 
Booker T. Washington. 

25. Identify some of the following Negroes; 
tell what they have done to enrich Amer- 
ican life. Add others to the list. Benjamin 
Bonneker, Mary McLeod Bethune, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
James Weldon Johnson, Marian Ander- 
son, Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, Jackie 
Robinson. 

26. Observe Brotherhood Week by some spe- 
cial activities. (Clergymen and students 
from various schools participate in dis- 
cussion of different views on American 
life and how it affects our democracy.) 


27. Discuss the religious intolerance and per- 


secutions during the colonial period of 
American History, the witch trials of the 
17th Century. 


B. Field Trips 


1. Field trips to industries where colored 
and white are co-operating in their work. 

2. Visits to areas of colored and white 
homes. (Selected) 

3.Go to ball games as a group and see 
colored and white working as a team. 

4. Take children on a sports field day to a 
school where integration has taken place 
successfully. 

5. Go to the local theatre to see movies deal- 
ing with the integration of the Negro in 
our life. 

Extra Curricular 

1. Encourage and urge all to participate in 

extra-curricular activities. 

. Encourage activities where parents come 

together socially. 

3. Include social events which include John 
Paul Jones dances, square dances, mixed 
dancing, ete. 

4. Dramatize a play and have a minstrel. 
Encourage Negro participation. 


bo 


. Orientation 


1. Give talks with anecdotes that are true 
to show that all races are equal. 

2.Teach literary selections written by 
people from different countries. Include 
selections written by Negroes. Don’t 
stress the fact that the author is a Negro, 
but mention it. 

3. Discuss the question, “‘What is a race?” 


IV. Evaluating and Culminating Activities 


These activities are only suggested activi- 
ties. We feel that it is almost impossible to 
separate the culminative activities and the 
evaluative activities. It is up to the teacher 
to devise a means of evaluation from the 
various activities suggested. 


. Self-evaluating Questions 


1.Do I now accept my classmates as 
equals? 

2. Have I improved in my relations with my 
classmates ? 

3. Do I understand better the problems that 
other people face? 

4. Have I learned anything from our re- 
cent study? Has it been worthwhile? 
Why? 
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5. Will I be able to work with other people 
without feeling prejudiced against them? 

6.Do I understand the basis for racial 
prejudice? 

7. By what standards do I make my selec- 
tion of friends? 


oo 


. What can I do to help eliminate the prej- 
udices of others? 

9, Am I now better able to accept the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court? 

10. Have I been honest with myself in an- 
swering these questions? 

3. Selected Activity Examples 

1. Panel Discussions 

a. What the government is doing for the 
Negro. 

b. Reasons for prejudice. 

c. The Negro in business. 

d. Social problems. 

2. Assembly program 

3. Dramatization 
a. Life of George W. Carver, Ralph 

Sunche, ete. 
b. Original skits. 
c. Minstrel. 

4. Movie (select from material section). 
One suggestion is “Home of the Brave” 
to show the success of integration in the 
armed forces. 

5. Display 

a. Bulletin board display of creative 
writing. 

b. Photographs (singers, ball players, 
etc. ) 

c. Hobbies. 

d. Comparison of old colored schools of 

South with new modern integrated 

schools. 


_ 


}. Group discussion on current news topics. 
7. Make charts of progress for both races, 
other races can be included. 


oO 


. Determining good and bad propaganda 

and making criteria for it. 

9. Discuss for knowledge of history how 
different races have contributed to the 
cultural, social, and moral advance of 
civilization, 

10. Class planning and working on the same 

school problems. 


11. Write a paper on “What can we as indi- 


viduals do to foster racial cooperation?” 


12. Debate on a city problem, like an increase 


in taxes, etc. 


3. Attend a ball game in which both races 


participate. 


14. Have a party (use John Pau! Jones dance 


as activity). 


15. Attitude test (social distance scale test 


by Bogardus) before and after unit. 


16. Have a teacher or principal who has ex- 


perienced the integration in a school talk 
to the class and answer any questions 
they might have. 


17. Visit places of work where colored and 


white are working side by side. 


18. Visit Washington, D. C., and plan it so 


they learn some about the background 
of our country. 
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(Taken from Audio-Visual Center of the 
Division of Adult Education and Public 
Services, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana.) 

a. Americans All 

b. As Our Boyhood 

c. Boundary Lines 

d. Brotherhood of Man 

e. Color of a Man 

f. Crimmington Story 

g. Don’t Be A Sucker 

h. Driven Westward 

i. Greater Victory 


2. 


3. Various 


j. The Greene 

k. House I Live In 

l. Emigration 

m. Man One Family 

n. One People 

o. Picture In Your Mind 

p. Sing A Song of Friendship 
q. Sons of Liberty 

r. Story of Dr. Carver 

s. The Town 

t. Whoever You Are 

u. World We Want To Live In 


. University of Illinois 


Division of University Extension 
Bloomington, Illinois 

a. You Can’t Run Away 

b. Negro College In War Time 
c. New South 

d. Old South 

e. Story of Dr. Carver 

f. That Man Sampson 

g. The Negro Soldier 


. ‘Where Peace Begins” 


Louise S. Walker 
Board of Education 
Montgomery County 
Maryland 


. Additional Sources (check catalog) 


a. Films Incorporated 
202 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 
b. Coronet Films, Inc. 
65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
ce. Instructional Films 
Wilmette 
Illinois 


D. Miscellaneous Sources to be Contacted 
1. 


Curriculum Guides (Materials, Film, and 
Filmstrips) 

Educators Progress Service 

Racine, Wisconsin 

National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


local and 


national tolerance 


groups. 
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Because the United States Customs Court, 
citing a decision of the Supreme Court, ruled 
that tomatoes were vegetables rather than 
fruits, silk pincushions in this country are 
generally shaped and colored like a ripe toma- 
to. Most pincushions are imported but have 
never been mentioned in the tariff acts. Years 
ago they entered in the form of apples, peaches, 
pears, etc. The collector of customs classified 
these pincushions as “artificial fruits” with a 
duty of 60% ad valorem. The Customs Court 
upheld him on the theory of “similitude;” not 
being specifically mentioned in the law, they 
were taxed according to the classification they 
most nearly fit. 


Then an enterprising importer brought in a 
quantity of pincushions in the form of a toma- 
to. Because there was nothing in the law about 
“artificial vegetables,’ the Customs Court 
ruled that these pincushions must be classified 
as “articles manufactured of silk, not specific- 
ally provided for’? which were taxed at a lower 
rate. This made it cheaper to import pincush- 
ions in the form of a tomato and a precedent 
was established. 


Not all decisions of the U. S. Customs Court 
so dramatically affect American households, but 
this little known court does have a significant 
influence on international trade and on the 
economic life of this country. “It hears and 
disposes of national and international questions 
highly controversial in character. Important 
questions of international law are frequently 
involved; reciprocity treaties and trade agree- 
ments are construed and constitutional quest- 
ions are judicially interpreted.’ 


The United States Customs Court is composed 
of nine judges appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. The judges hold 
office during good behavior and receive a salary 
of $15,000 annually. Not more than five judges 
may be from the same political party, and the 


The United States Customs Court 


FRANK MEYER 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


President designates one of them to act as 
chief judge. It is undoubtedly proper to refer 
to this as a “legislative court,” but a bill has 
been before Congress to designate both the 
Customs Court and the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals as “constitutional courts” or- 
ganized under Article III of the U.S, Consti- 
tution. 

The nine judges never sit as a single body 
to hear or decide cases. They act as individual 
judges or in panels of three known as a “Divis- 
ion.” There are three Divisions of three judges 
each. The chief judge assigns each member 
of the Court to a Division, and each Division 
specializes in hearing, originally or on appeal, 
cases arising out of certain sections of the 
tariff acts. For example, all cases involving 
the classification of merchandise under para- 
graphs 1 to 97, inclusive, of the Tariff Act of 
1930 are heard by the First Division while 
those under paragraphs 501 to 506, inclusive, 
go before the Third Division. 

The headquarters of the U. S. Customs Court 
are at 201 Varick Street, New York City. Its 
offices are on the eleventh floor of the U. S. 
Appraisers Stores Building located on Varick 
Street between King and Houston Streets in the 
downtown area. A plaque in the hall on the 
eleventh floor states that these rooms were 
dedicated on April 9, 1929 as the permanent 
home of the Court. The greater part of the 
building is given over to customs work. 

Three courtrooms adjoin one another at 
headquarters. Each room is approximately 45 
by 36 feet in size with a 12-foot ceiling fitted 
with acoustical tile. At the front is a large 
bench with three chairs for the judges. There 
is also a witness chair, and desks for the clerk, 
marshal, and reporter. Tables and chairs in 
front of the bench are used by the parties to a 
suit and their attorneys. Each room exhibits 


an American flag and has seven to nine pews 
for spectators. 
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The three Divisions sit in these rooms during 
the first, second, and third weeks of each month, 
respectively, from October through June. The 
rooms are used the rest of the time by single 
judges. 

Near the courtrooms are the offices of the 
clerk and marshal. The judges’ chambers are 
on the same floor along with the library, offices 
of the reporters and stenographers, and those 
of the classification, reappraisement, and 
sample bureaus. The Assistant U. S. Attorney- 
General in charge of the Customs Section also 
has his office on this floor. 

The Court has 63 employees in addition to 
the nine judges and is operated on a budget of 
$488,000 for the fiscal year 1954. 

The United States Customs Court has “‘ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to review on protest the 
decisions of any collector of customs, including 
all orders and findings entering into the same, 
as to the rate and amount of duties chargeable 
and as to all exactions of whatever character 
within the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; [and] decisions excluding any mer- 
chandise from entry or delivery under provis- 
ion of the customs laws. . .’”! 

The Court receives a case when there is a 
dispute between the collector of customs and an 
importer over the value or classification of im- 
ported goods. Generally it hears three types of 
cases: appeals for reappraisement, protests 
against the classification by the collector, and 
petitions for remission of additional duties. 

An appeal for reappraisement is a case in 
which the importer or the government (in very 
few instances) disputes the valuation of im- 
ported merchandise as found by the local 
appraisers in the various ports of entry. For 
example, an importer brings in wooden puzzles 
from Mexico. He files an entry and consular 
invoice with the collector of customs and classi- 
fies the puzzles as “manufactures of wood” 
dutiable at 33 1/3‘ and valued at 50 cents 
each. He deposits with the collector his esti- 
mate of the tax. 

The invoice then goes to the U. S. appraiser 
who may set the value at 75 cents each. The 
importer pays the difference but may, within 
30 days after the appraisement, appeal to the 
Customs Court. The litigation to determine the 
dutiable value of the puzzles, as in all value 


cases, will be before a single judge either in 
New York or on circuit. The judge hears such 
evidence as the plaintiff (importer) may pre- 
sent and also that of the defendant (collector of 
customs; 1’. S. government). Briefs may be 
filed by special permission of the Court if re- 
quested by either party. No jury is used in the 
Customs Court. , 

Several months may elapse before a decision 
is rendered by the judge. Both parties are 
notified of the verdict and the loser has 30 days 
in which to ask for a rehearing or a retrial. If 
this is denied by the judge who heard the case, 
appeal may be taken, again within 30 days, to 
a Division of the Court. The trial judge may 
not be a member of the Division for this case. 


Such an Application for Review entitles the 
litigant to a review of the facts and the law by 
a Division. It considers the record as made 
before the trial judge and other evidence as 
presented. Briefs may be filed. After study, 
this appellate Division writes an opinion either 
affirming, reversing, modifying the decision of 
the single judge, or returning the case to him 
for further action. This ends the litigation 
unless an appeal is taken to the U. S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals.’ 

During the fiscal year 1953, the Court de- 
cided 7,609 reappraisement cases upon a hear- 
ing before a single judge, and 46 which had 
been presented to a Division for review.*® 

The second type of litigation before the 
Customs Court consists of classification or pro- 
test cases. In these the importer and collector 
disagree as to the rate of taxation due to an 
argument over classification of the goods under 
tariff law. The importer of the Mexican puzzles 
entered them as “manufactures of wood” duti- 
able at 33-1/3%. The collector, however, may 
insist that these are toys and should be taxed 
at 70°. The importer pays the greater tax but 
files a “protest” with the collector. The protest 
must be filed within 60 days after the decision 
of the collector is made. If the collector then 
takes no action to satisfy the importer, the case 
goes to the Customs Court. 


Classification cases at New York are always 
heard by a Division of three judges. If the 
argument is to be heard outside of New York, 
it will be before a single judge who may or may 
not be a member of the Division which con- 
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siders subjects of this type. The transcript of 
the record along with exhibits and briefs is sent 
to the Division in New York which handles the 
subject. After a study of all the material on 
the case, the Division announces its decision. 
A rehearing may be requested, and appeals may 
be taken to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. . 

During the fiscal year 1953, the Court de- 
cided 10,212 classification cases.’ 

The third type of case before the Customs 
Court concerns “petitions for remission of addi- 
tional duties.” When the final appraised value 
of the imported goods exceeds that declared by 
the importer an additional duty is levied. This 
is equal to one percent of the final appraised 
value for each one percent by which the final 
appraised value exceeds the value declared upon 
entry. If the final appraised value of the Mexi- 
can puzzles was 75 cents instead of 50 cents, 
the additional duty would amount to 50% of the 
75-cent value, or 37-1/2 cents on each puzzle. 
This penalty is provided in the law to dis- 
courage undervaluation. It must be paid. 

However, if the importer can show that he 
knew of no other value than that which he 
declared, and that he was not trying to mislead 
or defraud the government but acted entirely 
in “good faith,” the Customs Court may order 
a refund of the money he paid as “additional 
duty.” In New York such cases are usually 
heard by a Division and on circuit by a single 
judge. In the latter case, the trial judge (who 
observed the witnesses) participates in the de- 
cision which is made by the Division to which 
he is assigned. 


During the fiscai year 1953, the Court de- 
cided 68 cases of this type.’ In 43 instances the 
penalty was remitted. The petition was denied 
in seven cases while 18 cases were dismissed for 
one reason or another. 


It is evident that the U. S. Customs Court 
does not lack business. On May 1, 1954 there 
were 170,000 cases pending before the Court. 
This figure may be misleading, however. Many 
“test cases” will take care of whole “blocks” of 
similar problems. On June 30, 1953 there were 
197 classification test cases pending. One on 
“decorated earthware” affected 2,028 protests; 
another on “celluloid toys” involved 375 cases, 
while one test case on a problem concerning 


internal revenue taxes will solve 33,838 similar 
cases.” 

During the fiscal year 1953, the Customs 
Court received 30,175 cases of all types. It 
decided 17,935 cases and rendered 1615 opinions 
in all types of litigation.!” 

The written opinions of the Court are pub- 
lished weekly in the “Weekly Treasury Decis- 
ions” and semiannually in the “U. S. Customs 
Court Reports.” The latter is abbreviated for 
citation as “Cust. Ct.” The Court does not read 
its opinions orally from the bench, but informs 
each party, the collector of customs involved, 
and the Treasury Department of its decision. 

In order to expedite justice and to be of more 
convenient service to merchants, judges of the 
Customs Court go on circuit. During the cal- 
endar year 1954, cases were heard in approxi- 
mately 73 cities throughout the nation. The 
judges go where the plaintiff and/or witnesses 
are rather than requiring these to come to New 
York. The judge is accompanied by a reporter 
who generally acts as clerk, and by an assistant 
U. S. Attorney who presents the government’s 
position. 

The tribunal now known as the United States 
Customs Court had its origin in the Customs 
Administration Act of June 10, 1890.1! This 
law authorized the President (the Senate con- 
curring) to appoint nine general appraisers of 
merchandise at a salary of $7,000 a year. The 
group was to be known as the Board of General 
Appraisers. The Hon. William McKinley of 
Ohio, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, submitted the Report!? which among 
other things recommended establishment of the 
Board. 

The Report points out that the new tribunal 
was to replace the Secretary of the Treasury in 
deciding disputed customs cases. “In the opin- 
ion of the Committee, a Board such as is pro- 
vided for by the section under consideration, 
sitting at the place of importation and having 
easy access to all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the case, including a view of the 
merchandise, could give much more intelligent 
consideration to the questions involved than 
could subordinates in the Treasury Department 
located at Washington.’’!® 


The Report goes on to say that “the purpose 
[of the general appraisers] is to do away with 
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the unsatisfactory system long prevailing under 
which importers participate in re-appraisement 
and in many cases nullify the efforts of the 
Government officers to collect the duties on 
foreign merchandise contemplated by law.’’!* 

A final reason for establishing the special 
tribunal was the burden placed on the regular 
courts by appeals taken by dissatisfied import- 
ers. The Report states that over 4,000 suits 
were pending in one Federal court and that 
more than 30,000 protests and appeals were 
pending awaiting the outcome of this litigation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is quoted as 
saying, “The calendar of customs suits in the 
southern district of New York has grown so 
large that there is no reasonable prospect of 
disposing of them in this generation. A mer- 
chant who suffered an illegal exaction of duties 
can not hope for a speedy trial, and justice is 
practically denied him.’ 

The Tariff Act of 1909 made the Board a 
court in all but name. A House Report in 1926 
explained that “‘the Board of General Appraisers 
was created originally as an administrative 
body with only such powers as were proper 
when so constituted, but in the Tariff Act of 
1909, its administrative functions were taken 
away and it was constituted a judicial tribunal 
without change of name.’’!® 

A Congressional act signed on May 28, 1926 
provided that the Board should be known there- 
after as the United States Customs Court. The 
courts and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue had held repeatedly that the Board was a 
court. A Senate committee explained that some 
foreign governments viewed the Board as in- 
competent to issue commissions to take testi- 
mony because it bore the title of a board and 
not that of a court. Many cases had accumu- 
lated because of the inability of obtaining 
evidence abroad on these grounds.!* 

A House committee feit that business men 
appearing before the Board should know from 
its name that it was a judicial body and that all 
of its proceedings were of that character. These 
men often had come expecting an informal 
hearing before an administrative agency.'* The 
new name also was to add dignity to the body 
and give it more respect in the eyes of its 
litigants.'® 

A few examples of actual cases will illustrate 
the function of the Court more fully and help 


teachers to explain its work. In the matter of 
the Mexican puzzles mentioned above, the Court 
held that these devices were not chiefly used 
for amusement of children but were “articles 
in chief value as wood.” It agreed with the 
importer that the duty was 33-1/3% rather 
than 70% .?° 

In Willoughbys Camera Store, Inc. vs U. S. 
pocket range finders to be used with cameras 
to more accurately focus the camera had been 
assessed at 45% as “optical instruments.” The 
plaintiff claimed the rate should be 22-1/2% as 
“articles wholly or in chief value of brass” be- 
cause they performed their function with the 
use of mirrors and did not contain lenses or 
prisms of any kind. The Court held the articles 
to be optical instruments on the grounds “that 
mirrors have qualities that serve in the science 
of optics and ... are employed in optical instru- 
ments [and that this is] well recognized in 
leading lexicographic authorities.”’”! 

In litigation involving sausage casings,?2 the 
collector had classified them as “manufactures 
in chief value of rayon not specially provided 
for’ and dutiable at a rate of 27-1/2 cents a 
pound plus 35% ad valorem. The importer 
claimed the merchandise should be classified as 
“manufactures of wholly or in chief value of 
gelatin” with a tax at 15%. The question be- 
fore the Court was whether the component ma- 
terial of chief value was gelatin or rayon. 
Expert testimony developed that it was gelatin 
and taxable at 15%. 

In Ed Bounds, Jr. vs U. S., the plantiff im- 
ported chewing gum from Mexico through La- 
redo, Texas. He entered all at purchase price, 
the first shipment at 3.50 pesos per hundred 
pieces and all others at 4 pesos. In each case 
the appraiser put the value at 4.25 pesos. Mr. 
Bounds petitioned for the “remission of addi- 
tional duty.” The appraiser agreed that “we 
had an awful lot of difficulty finding out the 
actual price.” Bounds was new at the business 
and had no office at Laredo. 

The trial judge was impressed with the 
straightforwardness of the witnesses and their 
willingness to supply the Court with all essen- 
tial facts. He detected no intention to defraud 
or conceal or misrepresent the value. The 
petition was granted.** 

“I. Wittels, David G., “Alice-in-Wonderland Court,” 


Saturday Evening Post (Nov. 24, 1945), Vol. 218, 
No. 21; Pages 15 and 84. 
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The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopIsH 


Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School and The Junto Adult School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The problem of what constitutes sound 
investment should be of considerable interest 
to teachers who have the responsibility of dis- 
seminating sound investment principles to 
their students, and who, in planning their own 
retirement programs, may themselves be po- 
tential investors. To assist teachers in their 
thinking on these matters we submitted a list 
of questions to an old reliable financial firm, 
Bache and Company. 

Mr. Thomas A. Scott, Manager of the Invest- 
ment Trust Department, cooperated most 
kindly in answering our questions. In addition, 
Mr. Scott expressed willingness to do the 
following: 

(1) Prepare a brochure on any or related 
subjects covered in the interview, if 
there is a need for it 

(2) Answer inquiries that may be sent to 
us by readers 

(3) Prepare a series of short one-page 
articles for the Teachers’ Page on indi- 
vidual phases of investment and 
finances. 

We would appreciate it if readers of THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES would write to us and let us 
know their wishes on these matters. Please 
address all comments and questions to The 
Teachers’ Page Editor, c/o McKinley Publish- 
ing Company, 809-11 No. 19th Street, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pennsylvania. 


DISCUSSION ON INVESTMENTS 
FOR TEACHERS 
Interview between 

Dr. HYMAN M. BOoDISH 
Editor of the Teachers’ Page 
AND 
THOMAS A, Scott, Manager 

Investment Trust Department, Bache & Co. 
Question: “What should teachers know about 
investing in stocks and bonds?” 

Answer: “This is a very broad and involved 
question and can be treated only superficially 
in the limited time available. 

“T would suggest that the first thing to be 
realized is that bonds are evidence of debt 
whereas common stocks represent the equity 
in or ownership of a business. On the surface, 
therefore, it is evident that the bond holders 
must be provided for out of the company’s 
assets and earnings before any claim of the 
common shareholders can be realized. 

“Consideration must be given, however, to 
the fact that there are many, many different 
types of bonds ranging from those of sovereign 
states such as the United States, Great Britain, 
France, etc., down through those of the various 
political sub-divisions. These latter include the 
general obligation and then junior issues of 
such as the four commonwealths — Pennsy]- 
vania, Kentucky, Virginia and Massachusetts 
—or of one of the 44 states. They could also be 
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inclusive of territorial possessions such as 
Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. In a more sub- 
ordinate position would be those of cities like 
Philadelphia and New York or municipalities 
like Punxatawny or Little Run, Arkansas. 


“In the ‘Quasi Public Domain’ would be the 
revenue bonds such as toll bridges and high- 
ways. A further extension of the so-called 
‘authority’ practice which has recently devel- 
oped is the issuance of such bonds for schools 
and water systems as well as other public 
improvements. 

“In connection with the foregoing there gen- 
erally is no cross-taxing in the various political 
sub-divisions where it would conflict vertically 
with the revenue raising facilities of each 
other. In this respect Federal Bonds are 
usually subject only to Federal Income Taxes. 
Bonds of the territories and other instrumen- 
talities indicated are usually free of Federal 
Income taxes. In addition to this where per- 
sonal property taxes apply these various bonds 
are usually exempt from local taxation within 
the state and city in which domiciled or 
through which they operate. Generally speak- 
ing unless a person has very extensive holdings 
and substantial income these particular fea- 
tures merit very little attention. 

“Now we come to bonds of sovereign powers 
other than the United States, which issues for 
tax purposes are generally treated as would be 
any corporate bond inasmuch as they are not 
part of our integrated economy and political 
entity. Corporation bonds issued to provide 
funds for industrial, commercial, financial, 
real-estate or other enterprises usually are 
subject to full income and personal property 
taxes. In some instances provisions are made 


for the issuing corporation to make some 
refund on same, 


“These bonds can be general mortgage or 
specific mortgage on real-estate, general or 
specific mortgages on chattels or general obli- 
gations subject to the more specific prior 
claims of the foregoing. Classified in many 
peoples minds as bonds are also debentures 
which are a general unsecured obligation of 
the company. All of these have a claim, depend- 
ent upon their own respective priority, to the 
assets of the corporation and to the earnings 
to the extent specified in the trust agreement. 


“There also are what I like to refer to as the 
‘hybrid’ securities, namely, preferred or pref- 
erence stocks which theoretically have claim on 
assets to the extent of the dollar values speci- 
fied and likewise to the earnings prior to that 
of the common stock only. There are many 
variations of this type security. Sometimes 
distinctions are made by referring to stock as 


class ‘A’ or class ‘B’ which is purely an exten- 
sion of this theory. 


“At long last we come to the common stock 
holder, the person or persons who really own 
the company—those whose claims on the com- 
pany are last. We must not overlook the fact, 
however, that many companies have no debt or 
preferred stock outstanding which places their 
common stock holders as the actual owners in 
fact as well as name. On the other hand there 
are companies whose financial structure is so 
weak that the values of the various bond issues 
are not too sound so that distinction between 
bonds and stocks per se as classes of securities 
for specific purposes can be misleading. With- 
out expressing any comments other than the 
foregoing descriptions, I believe it well to pro- 
ceed with our next question.” 

Question: “How can teachers supplement their 
retirement incomes with a sound investment 
program ?” 

Answer: “This question is extremely difficult 
to answer because we must be careful to take 
into consideration exactly what the teachers’ 
objectives are and what external obligations 
might be present. In the normal course of 
events a teacher can be assured of a continuing 
dollar income. As you folks are well aware 
this has proven a snare and pit-fall to many 
pensioners because of the declining value of 
the dollar. Obviously, a $100 a month income 
with eggs at 30 cents a dozen (using this as a 
figure only) is more than a $200 pension with 
eggs at 80 cents per dozen, assuming that it 
would be a weighted factor of price levels. 


“It is therefore, well for those who are in a 
position to provide for their retirement by ac- 
cumulation of funds to consider how best to 
provide for this contingency but to blankly ad- 
vise placing funds in common stocks is to 
ignore many factors present. It is essential 
though that so called ‘equities’ be given prime 
consideration in view of the fact that the fixed 
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income position has already been established 
through the pension or retirement plan. In any 
event consideration must be given to how much 
capital is available, how much can be risked in 
dollar safety and how much income is neces- 
sary to establish the basic living standard. 
From this point everything becomes of relative 
importance.” 

Question: “How can the small investor protect 
himself from unscrupulous investment 
schemes ?” 

Answer: “‘The answer to this reminds me of 
the remark that all kinds of laws can be passed 
to prevent fraudulent schemes being legally 
proposed to the public. However there is no 
way of legislating against the gullibility of the 
individual errants who insist on following their 
individual devious paths to their personal 
grief. My answer to the first question is pur- 
posely of considerable length to emphasize the 
extreme complexity of investments and to put 
people on notice that there is more to individ- 
ual selection than somebody’s tip, hunch or 
supposed wide knowledge. 

“Primary investors should deal only with 
established and reputable firms who are mem- 
bers of the major or their local stock exchanges 
and have a reputation for fair dealing. I would 
also emphasize that transactions should be 
transacted only with firms whose principal 
offices are in the United States proper and who 
are therefore fully subject to our federal and 
various other governmental regulations. 

“Too much warning can not be given to the 
many nefarious enterprises emanating from 
pressure of sources with either immature or 
over-optimistic—if not down-right unscrupu- 
lous—promoters behind them. Much time could 
be spent on this subject but we should come 
back to the point where you consider your 
broker as you do your doctor or lawyer and 
assume him to be a man of professional stand- 
ing in his judgment and ethics in whom you 
have complete confidence for the immediate 
and foreseeable future.” 

Question: “How do Federal and State Income 
Tax laws relate to earnings from investments 
in stocks and bonds?” 

Answer: “Generally speaking the effect of 
various types of investments on the personal 
taxes of the holder thereof have been pretty 
well described in answer to the first question. 


We might inject at this point however, that 
insofar as corporate securities are concerned 
the interest payable on bonds is generally con- 
sidered an expense deductible for corporation 
tax purposes whereas the earnings of stock 
holders, whether preferred or common, may 
be heavily dependent upon the prevailing cor- 
poration tax rates for the proportions which 
can be carried down to net for them.” 
Question: “What are the relative advantages 
and disadvantages (to the small investor) of 
buying preferred or common stock?” 
Answer: “Here again we must not overlook 
the various factors touched upon in the second 
question and enlarge upon this by stating that 
preferred stocks or bonds for that matter are 
both comparable inasmuch as assuming them 
to be of good quality they will provide a fixed 
income. However, they too can fluctuate in 
price dependent upon general money conditions 
and other economic factors. 

““A good illustration of this is United States 
Treasury Certificates which had a high when 
money was demanding a low interest rate of 
$1080 per thousand dollar bond and when 
money rates improved to the point where the 
treasury had to pay 314% for bonds the ‘214s’ 
broke 90 ($900) before the President did at 
golf! Obviously, the stability of the principal 
here was in no way reflective of the quality of 
the collateral or the paying ability insofar as 
the interest was concerned but purely a prod- 
uct of combined economic factors external to 
the situation. 

“Insofar as common stocks are concerned we 
know that the famous ‘bellwether’ American 
Telephone & Telegraph has paid $9.00 per 
year since 1922 yet the price has ranged to 
$312.00 in 1929—$70.00 in 1933—$212.00 in 
1946—$135.00 in 1950 and presently is selling 
at aproximately $180.00! U. S. Rubber sold in 
the 80’s with no dividend and yet the same 
stock 16 years later paying $5.00 was selling 
at one-half that price! This again emphasizes 
the necessity of considering what risk factor 
is involved and to what extent it can be borne 
by the particular investor.” 

Question: “What percentage of his income 
should the teacher invest in stocks? In insur- 
ance? In savings banks? In other securities?” 
Answer: “To answer this in a cut and dried 
manner would be rendering a great disservice 
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to the readers of this interview. A_ school 
teacher with no family and no dependents 
except himself or herself could very well com- 
pletely eliminate life insurance, minimize 
saving deposits and put everything in common 
stocks so that the normal economic growth of 
the country would result in a very substantial 
increment by the time of retirement thus 
enabling them to live far beyond any dreams 
that they had envisioned. 


“On the other hand a person with responsi- 
bilities whether to parents, children or other 
dependents must inevitably provide for the 
possibility of his unexpected demise at an early 
date and have sufficient insurance to enable 
the legatees to carry on. Likewise a person in 
this position must have some liquid cash avail- 
able to meet contingencies such as accidents, 
or illness, schooling or other expenses so that 
only a small portion of their income or capital 
can be subjected to the risk of volatile securi- 
ties. The question of age and remaining pro- 
ductive years also is very important.” 
Question: ‘“‘What are the relative advantages 
and disadvantages to teachers of buying out- 
right or on margin?” 


Answer: “Dr. Boodish, you are really putting 
me on a spot with this for the very simple 
reason that I personall, do not believe in and 
would not handle a margin account. There are 
of course many people who differ with this 
opinion as is evidenced by the sizable amount 
of margin trading carried on by firms like our 
own and others. When it is realized that we 
are one of the big three member firms and that 
member firms are the only ones allowed to 
carry margin accounts you can readily see 
the extent to which I could be embarrassed by 
this particular question. Nevertheless we can- 
not overlook the fact that a person buying on 
margin should always have sufficient fixed 
dollar reserves to promptly and adequately 
meet any margin call. This can not be too 
strongly stressed in my opinion because invari- 
ably a margin call is due to a decline in the 
value of an entire portfolio below the amount 
required by the Federal Reserve System. 
Obviously, if an entire portfolio declines to 
this extent it is pretty generally because 
market levels as a whole are weak. Terrific 
sacrifices must therefore be made in the liqui- 


dation of securities in a depressed market to 

meet an unexpected demand. 

“Personally it is my feeling that the leverage 
to be gained from the use of a margin does not 
nearly compensate for the extreme risk in- 
volved in this type of trading. This is especially 
true in the case of those with fixed incomes 
who would be severely penalized in having to 
make up a substantial loss out of what should 
be their normal income. This, of course, is not 
to say that those who wish to be speculators 
on margin, who are willing to assume all the 
hazards involved should not be permitted to 
do so the same as the businessman who bor- 
rows money to build an inventory in the hopes 
that he will be able to sell more merchandise 
and make more money—but still not overlook- 
ing the fact that prices might decline and he 
might take a loss. These situations however 
consider this difference—the latter are the 
means of livelihood and comparable with a 
commission salesman whose earnings will fluc- 
tuate rather than hazarding the savings from 
fixed income whether that of a school teacher, 
purchasing agent or corporation vice-presi- 
dent. These could not hope to recoup out of 
their own personal efforts, or through other 
rash endeavors the losses sustained.” 
Question: “What are the relative advantages 
of diversified buying (through a mutual fund) 
and diversified purchase of stocks through a 
broker ?” 

Answer: “This question can best be answered 

by stating some facts: 

(a) Unless a person has sufficient funds to 

adequately diversify among individual 
securities, types of industries, classes 
of securities (common and preferred 
stock or bonds) and still have some 
reserve, he can not afford to attempt 
individual selection. 
Unless a person can afford to spend his 
entire time following the gyrations of 
the market and the aberration of mass 
psychology as well as the peculiar in- 
consistencies of various individual se- 
curities he can not afford to attempt 
individual selection. 

(c) Unless a person has access to an abun- 
dance of statistical material and re- 
search data, the opportunity of meeting 
with people who are familiar with 


(b) 
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major trends and conditions and in ad- 
dition is fully competent to appraise the 
information gleaned from these sources, 
he can not afford individual selection. 
These are the “do not have” reasons 
why every person not having substan- 
tial ~esources, an abundance of time and 
an unusual scope of knowledge should 
purchase Mutual Funds. 





“In addition to the advantages of this basic 
diversification, constant supervision and pro- 
fessional management is the convenience of 
complete handling of all transactions and the 
minimization of account and tax details. 
Believe me, Dr. Boodish, when I say that rare 
is the investor who can afford to invest in any- 
thing except Mutual Funds. 

“Add to this one great advantage salaried 
personnel can derive from mutual funds. In 
this category you can budget a relatively fixed 
amount for investment depending upon cost 
of living. The number of dollars available when 
living costs—and investment prices—are high 
will be smaller than when these two elements 
in our economy are low. Inevitably the overall 
averaging done economically through profes- 


sional management, will be extremely advan- 
tageous. 

“It has been mathematically proven that 
constant investing of equal dollar amounts will 
result in a dollar cost average lower than the 
median price—so on the basis of the preced- 
ing statement even greater profit can be 
achieved, 

“Admittedly, Dr. Boodish, I may not have 
given you the specific answers you have 
desired, however, I am certain that both you 
and your readers will profit far more by this 
presentation which is thought provoking, and 
exposes the pit-falls than they would if I were 
to attempt with no personal interviews, no 
knowledge of the individual situations and 
circumstances, no awareness of the many fac- 
tors involved to state here the ‘rule of thumb.’ 
We must not overlook the fact that investing 
is at best an inexact science not to be discussed 
haphazardly. Just as a student profits while 
learning how to get information, how to think 
and how to apply the results of the combina- 
tion, so the investor does much better to look 
behind the scenes rather than to accept surface 
appearances, 

“Thank you very much for this opportunity 
of presenting my opinions.” 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Now available from the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations is the 1955 Revised 
Edition of UN Action for Peace, by Marie and 
Louis Zocca. This colorfully illustrated 72- 
page booklet contains a history of the United 
Nations from its inception, with emphasis on 
the actions taken by UN all over the world in 
all fields of activity. 

Copies may be purchased for 35 cents each 
from the AAUN, 345 E. 46 St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Special quantity rates prevail on orders 
for 50 or more copies. 


FILMS 


Children of Switzerland, 11 min. Sale or rent. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 


Depicts influence of Alpine environment on 

a typical Swiss farm family. 

Let’s Look at Switzerland, 13 min. Sale or rent. 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 62 W. 45 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Shows the country, customs, and life of the 
people. 

Mountain Farmer. 20 min. Sale. United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. 

Reveals typical family living in the Emmen- 
thal Valley, Switzerland. 

Switzerland Today. 18 min. Sale. McGraw-Hill 
300k Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Shows modern life activities in various sec- 
tions of the country. 
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Design for Israel. 20 min. Rent. Nat’l. Com- 
mittee for Israel, 33 E. 67 St., New York 21, 
Nn. ¥. 

A tour of cities, rural areas, industries, co- 
operative enterprises. 

Where the Future Begins. 25 min. Rent. Nat’l. 
Committee for Israel. 

Indicates the integration of an immigrant 
3ulgarian Jewish family into the life and 
economy of Israel. 

Building a Nation. 20 min. Sale. United World 
Films, Inc. 

Shows the results of modern technology; 
how Arabs and Jews can live together 
amicably. 

Betwixt and Between. 18 min. Sale or rent. 
Fleetwood Films, Inc., 10 Fiske Pl., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Shows the life and activities of the Andorran 
peasant. 

Jubilee at Monaco, 11 min. Sale. Regency Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 112 W. 48 St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 

Gives a glimpse of the natural beauties, 
native dances, international parade, celebrat- 
ing 20th year of Prince Louis’ reign. 

Great Britain—Its Geographic Position. 1 reel, 
11 min. Sale or rental. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
36, N. Y. 

The major purpose of the film is to show the 
importance of Britain’s geographical position 
and the way in which it affects so much of the 
life and relationship of its people. 

Pathway Into Light. 2 reels. 18 min. Sale or 
rental. British Information Services. 

This film is a moving tribute to the work 
Louis Braille the great Frenchman whose 
alphabet for the blind has given to the sight- 
less of the world the key to a heritage of 
knowledge and understanding which sighted 
humanity accepts naturally and _ without 
thought. 

The Aztecs. 1 reel. Sound. Color, or B&W. Sale. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
The film explores notable ruins, carvings, 

and murals which depict this culture. 

Central America: Geography of the Americas. 
1 reel. Sound, Color, or B&W. Sale, Coronet 
Films. 

The film presents an overview of the six 


Central American republics; Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama, and one European possession, 
British Honduras. A brief historical survey 
showing Spanish influences on the area is dis- 
cussed as well as the economic importance of 
the Panama Canal and other Central America 
seaports. 

Mexico: Geography of the Americas. 1 reel. 
Sound. Color, or B&W. Sale. Coronet Films. 
Intimate glimpses of the farmers, miners, 

cattle ranchers, factory workers and city dwel- 

lers of Mexico, and the relationships of these 
occupations to the varied geography of their 
country are shown. 

FILMSTRIPS 

The Birth of American Independence, 30 fr. 
Color. Sale. Independence Hall, 135 So. 5th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Depicts events leading up to the actual 
writing and signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, showing colorful shots of Independ- 
ence Hall and its environments. Designed for 
use with accompanying magnetic taped com- 
mentary, a teacher’s manual and information 
handbook. Published by School of Educ., Univ. 
of Penn. and Eastern National Park and Monu- 
ment Service. 

Israel. 61 frames. Life Magazine, 9 Rockefeller 
Pla., New York, N. Y. 

Shows problems of Arab and Jewish 
peoples; and problems of Israeli governments. 
The Goodly Land. 73 frames. Films Dept., 

Hadassah, 13 E. 37 St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Shows land, people, and cultural life. 

A Family of Switzerland. 46 frames. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New York 
17, N. Y. 

Reveals life of a farm family living near 
Berne. 

Switzerland, The Land and Its People. 37 
frames. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14, II. 
Depicts the customs, activities, interests—of 

people, architecture, landscapes, and indus- 

tries. 

The Middle East: Crossroads of Three Conti- 
nents. 57 frames. Black and white. Office of 
Educ. Activities, The New York Times, 
Times Sq., New York 36, N. Y. 

The filmstrip looks at the region as the cross- 
roads of three continents—Europe, Asia, and 
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Africa—as the birthplace of the three great 
religions of Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism. The religious heritage, cultural 
variations, centuries of conquest, and patterns 
of power and strife form vital background. 


Comeback for Germany. 60 frames. Black and 
white. Office of Educ. Activities, The New 
York Times, Times Sq., New York 36, N. Y. 
Looking back at the ashes and rubble of 1945 


and the heritage of earlier wars, the filmstrip 
takes up the factors in the bootstrap advance 
of West Germany to its current industrial and 
economic strength. It takes up division among 
the Germans over re-armament and the prob- 
lems of a Germany divided. Its dealing with 
Russia takes on timely significance because of 
the shifts in the Kremlin which stem to a 
large degree from the German re-armament 
issue, 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAVID W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Dynamics of School-Community Relation- 
ships. By R. F. Campbell, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, and John A 
Ramseyer, Director, School-Community De- 
velopment Study. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1955, 205 pp. 

The authors of The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relationships have made a thor- 
ough analysis of the meaning of citizen par- 
ticipation, finding it to be the obligation of all 
citizens. To be sure, they indicate that there 
are levels and degrees of such participation. 
While there is much to be desired—many 
things not yet learned—much has been accom- 
plished. This declaration is significant: 

... “essentially the citizen is to decide the 

‘what,’ and the professional the ‘how.’ ” 

In the opening chapter a series of questions 
are raised under the general heading: What is 
the Problem? Chapter Two points up “How 
the Problem Developed,” indicating changes in 
the community, the school, and in the profes- 
sion. These changes in the community produce 
and have been produced by many special inter- 
ests and organizations, each having particular 
points of view, or action programs, which 
infringe upon the school] directly or indirectly. 
These pressures have placed the school in the 
middle. As a result, then, there is confusion 
about who does what. 

Chapter Three raises and answers the ques- 
tion of: “Public Participation for What?” 


Campbell and Ramseyer aptly state the answer 
in the following manner: to learn about the 
educative process, determine the purpose of the 
school, implement the school program, help 
appraise the school program, and that of de- 
ciding what the school ought not do. 

Chapters Four and Five deal with “‘Major 
Issues for Public Consideration,” and “Citizens 
and School People Work Together.” One of the 
issues is ““‘who should be educated?” Followed 
more or less naturally by “what should be 
taught,” “who should teach,” and “who controls 
public education?’’ With reference to Citizens 
and School People Work Together, the matter 
of school district reorganization is discussed, 
as well as curriculum and_ school plant 
planning. 

The final chapter reveals “Some Basic Prin- 
ciples for Working Together.” The authors are 
convinced that only as lay citizens and pro- 
fessional school people work together can 
public education become and remain what it 
ought to be. That decision regarding what the 
school ought to be is an obligation which the 
lay citizens cannot sidestep. That the “how” 
of school operation is essentially the obligation 
of the professional school worker. That recom- 
mendations regarding schools should be chan- 
neled through the board of education, which 
has legal responsibility for school operation. 
That many devices, arrangements, and organi- 
zations should be utilized for adequate public 
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participation. That public participation is 
needed at all levels; and constructive participa- 
tion suggests study before acting. That the 
ways of working, the values, and organiza- 
tional patterns of each community should be 
taken into account. That as lay citizens and 
schoo] workers succeed in small tasks, they 
gain confidence and skill to bring such inter- 
action to full flower. And, that effective citizen 
participation in public education requires 
superintendents, principals, and other school 
leaders who perceive the possibilities in such 
a program, who take steps to start it going, 
and continue to give it guidance. 

Finally, such a program as herein proposed 
places heavy demands upon all concerned; 
however, “‘such participation at a high level 
is the only insurance that public schools can 
be made and kept good enough to perpetuate 
the American dream.” 

ROBERT W. HUNTER 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Southern University 





Modern Political Thought: The Great Issues. 
By William Ebenstein. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1954. Pp. xvii, 806. $7.00. 

This revision, with numerous additions, of 
the earlier Man and the State: Modern Politi- 
cal Ideas (1947) emphasizes the great issues 
as the focus of attention and organization by 
giving up the customary chronological or bio- 
vraphical approach, Part I, “Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Politics,” stresses, in a_ broad 
sense, all questions of political philosophy. Part 
Il, “The Foundations of Democracy,” seeks to 
explore democracy as a way of life rather than 
as a governmental system, Part III, “Antidemo- 
cratic Thought,” shows how the eruption of 
irrational, demonic forces in national and 
international politics has shaken our former 
confidence in the inevitability of democratic 
progress, and how fragile are the foundations 
of civilized living. Part IV deals with “Capital- 
ism, Socialism, and the Welfare State,” and 
Part V, “From Nationalism to World Order,” 
examines some of the most urgent issues that 
confront mankind (nationalism, imperialism, 
and sovereignty). 

We have surveyed carefully the outline of 
the book in order to attract those who want a 


valuable collection of readings by well-known 
names on these particular topics. The reviewer 
admits, however, that he is not too enthusiastic 
about the work, being under the impression 
that Ebenstein, the author of seven books in 
political theory, is now beginning to search for 
some justification to put out some more text- 
books for the market which has been rapidly 
narrowing for him with each book he has 
issued, Furthermore, the selection of his topics 
is not always too happy; specifically, why 
should chapter II be limited to “Psychology and 
Politics’—-how about the contributions of soci- 
ology and social psychology; or, “The Politics 
of Pessimism” be limited to Machiavelli, 
Hobbes and Burke—and what has happened to 
that great row of German and Russian pessi- 
mists? Imperialism is limited to one selection 
by J. A. Hobson—and not a single selection on 
“Colonialism,” one of the great battle-cries of 
the Far East today. 

But, obviously, the preferences in this matter 
will depend on those who teach courses in con- 
temporary political theory. 

The author is really at his best in the “biblio- 
graphical notes” (pp. 765-799). 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
sridgeport, Conn. 





The People Govern. By Laurence G. Paquin 
and Marian D. Irish. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. xxxiii, 598. $3.95. 
This new American government text for use 

in the senior high schools is another fine ex- 

ample of the improvements which mark so 
many recent social studies texts. It is divided 
into eleven units, each of which is based upon 
one premise of American political democracy. 

The typical content of government courses 
is covered, but in addition the reader will find 
attention given to vital and important topics 
such as “The American Government is Built 

Upon a Capitalist Economy,” “The Govern- 

ment of the United States Seeks World Peace 

and Security.” Such units make the volume 
also valuable as a reference book for classes in 

American history and problems of democracy. 
Most important, this book is interestingly 

written and makes good reading. Historical 

examples and case studies, often used to docu- 
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ment generalizations, help to make the struc- 
ture and function of government real for the 
student. Appropriate illustrations and excellent 
grapks and charts would seem to contribute 
materially to pupil understandings. Each unit 
is introduced with an effective motivational 
vignette and each chapter with a concise over- 
view. The questions following each are 
thought-provoking and, like the accompanying 
suggested student activities, call for consider- 
ably more than the ability to comb the text and 
copy down answers. Large print, plenty of 
topical headings, and the ever more common 
dual-column page contribute further to aid the 
learner. 

The volume attempts to live up to its title 
in stressing the role of the citizen in govern- 
ment and the relationship between the citizen, 
his other institutional groups, and the govern- 
ment itself. It frequently points up problems 
and leads the student to think—something too 
many texts fail to accomplish. In format and 
organization as well as in content and presen- 
tation the reviewer feels the book superior to 
some of the other government texts with which 
he is familiar; these same factors give this 
volume promise of appeal to the student who 
will also be attracted by the emphasis upon the 
functions of government rather than the out- 
moded structural approach. 

The authors cannot be accused of a colorless 
“mugwump” production; examples of their 
value base can be found in their section on 
Congressional investigations and in their real- 
istic view of our political role on the interna- 
tional scene and our relationship with the 
United Nations. It is good to know that some 
texts have not retreated into the intellectual 
desert of conformity and irresolution. 


RICHARD E. Gross 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 





A History of the World. By Alice Magenis and 
John Conrad Appel. New York: American 
Book Company, 1955. Pp. xv, 590. $2.40. 
The problem of selection confronting authors 

of history text books is difficult. Large amounts 

of material must of necessity be left out if a 


usable text of reasonable size is to be devel- 
oped. The authors of this new work have met 
this problem squarely and intelligently, pro- 
ducing a lean but comprehensive junior high 
school world history text. 

A History of the World is neatly organized 
into twelve units beginning with the study of 
early man and ending with the study of the 
current search for world peace. It contains 
fifty-six maps, each of which is crystal clear 
and attractively drawn, and innumerable illus- 
trations, many of which are in color. An ap- 
pendix containing lists of important dates and 
names and an exhaustive index complete the 
general make-up. 

The authors have been generous in provid- 
ing a wide variety of study aids and enrich- 
ment activities for the student. Discussion 
questions, lists of people and places to remem- 
ber, group and individual projects, questions 
and problems which relate history to other 
areas of study and questions on pictures in the 
text can be found at the end of each chapter 
and unit. In addition, at the end of each unit 
are superb picture charts summarizing the 
“Milestones Toward Democracy” and ‘Mile- 
stones of Living” discussed in the unit, 


The writing is not particularly distinguished 
but is uncluttered and direct in style. Careful 
attention is given to vocabulary development 
with new or difficult words followed by pho- 
netic spellings. It is suitable for use with 
average or better junior high school readers. 


A special note must be made of the highly 
attractive format of this text book. Anyone 
picking it up for the first time must be favor- 
ably impressed with its easy-to-read type and 
its profusion of interesting and colorful pic- 
tures and drawings. The book has an extended 
frontispiece consisting of sixteen pages of 
pictures in color tracing the story of man that 
is to be revealed in the following chapters. 


Here then is a new world history textbook 
of more than routine value. It combines rela- 
tively low cost with compactness, attractive- 
ness, careful organization and _ readability. 


ALBERT I. GLASSMAN 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Insanity, Art, and Culture. By Francis Reit- 
man. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. 111. $3.75. 

The aim of this unique study is to clarify the 
diagnostic significance of psychotic art, al- 
though the inquiry has been handicapped by 
the lack of quantitative verification of alleged 
psychotic characteristics. The results show that 
in psychotic art the form and stylistic appear- 
ances, if not the matters of content, depend on 
cultural factors and not necessarily on mor- 
bidity ; that those observed are independent of 
the medium in which they are expressed and 
“thus, they do not represent artistic visions in 
an aesthetic sense, but are merely crude com- 
munications.” The author concludes that “psy- 
chotic art products can be diagnostically valued 
only if several other factors have been allowed 
for” and “they are not a direct and simple 
expression of psychotic symptomatology, but 
reflect it in a complicated way, modified by 
qualifying factors of various sorts.” 

Reitman has investigated the virgin field 
which is yet to bridge sociology with the whole 
area of psychoanalysis and psychiatry. He is 
especially good when he investigates the artis- 
tic products of the mentally ill and scrutinizes 
the history of some well-known artists. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 

3ridgeport, Connecticut 





Eastern Lands, By R. O. Hughes and C. H. W. 
Pullen. New York: Allyn and Bacon, Incor- 
porated, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 499. $4.00. 

This is one of the finest textbooks that has 
been written in recent years for the teaching 
of the social studies of the Eastern Lands to 
secondary students. It has everything to offer 
which a social studies teacher desires as it 
integrates geography, elementary economics, 
civics and history. 

The authors stress the point that selective 
fusion makes the social studies more meaning- 
ful and the authors are to be congratulated on 
the fact that they have made every effort pos- 
sible to carry out the fusion idea to the fullest 
extent. 


In addition to the interesting and unique 


method of presenting historical facts, teachers 
and pupils will find numerous activities, ques- 
tions and vocabulary at the end of each unit 
which will prove very helpful and very useful 
for review of the unit. 


The text includes 64 full-color illustrations, 
nearly 400 black and white photographs and 
27 maps. 

Eastern Lands offers everything in the way 
of a textbook that can be offered to teachers 
and students and should prove to be one of the 
most popular textbooks used within a short 
period of time. 

DAvip W. HARR 
Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Penna, 





Social Thought from Hammurabi to Comte. By 
Rollin Chambliss. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 469. $5.00. 


Society in Action, A Study of Basic Social 
Processes. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1954. Pp. xii, 452. $5.25. 

The first of these volumes offers a brief 
survey of the social thought of five ancient 
societies, Babylonia, Ancient Egypt, Classical 
China and Confucius, Ancient India, and of 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament, and of such 
representative philosophers as Plato, Aristotle, 
Augustine, Thomas Acquinas, Ibn Khaldun, 
John Locke, Giambatistta Vico, and August 
Comte. Chapters are also devoted to the social 
thought of Rome, and of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. 

Obviously, a book of modest size cannot dea} 
exhaustively with all of the social ideas asso- 
ciated with these societies and thinkers. The 
author has selected for presentation those ideas 
which lived and developed, and exerted a per- 
sisting influence in shaping the course of 
human history. “The material for this book,” 
in his words, “has been taken from the solid 
body of living ideas that constitute an im- 
portant part of the intellectual heritage of 
mankind.” 

Generally, the approach is expository rather 
than critical, with emphasis upon the presenta- 
tion and explanation of ideas and theories 
rather than upon their dissection or evaluation. 
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The social thought is always presented with a 
description of the social context or matrix 
within which the thought, and the thinker, if 
he is identified, developed. This work provides 
a very useful and readable text for a course in 
social thought for the period covered. 

The dynamic, processual approach to the 
analysis of human society of Society in Action 
places it rather squarely in the Park and 
Burgess tradition of texts for the course in 
general or introductory sociology. Indicative of 
the emphasis upon process are section headings 
such as “Culturization,” “Societal Structural- 
ization and Functionalization,”’ and “Destruc- 
turalization and Defunctionalization,” instead 
of the more common “Culture,” “Social Struc- 
ture and Function” or “Social Organization 
and Disorganization.” 


This is not to say that the work as a text is 
in any way partial or one-sided, for it traverses 
all of the usual topics which have by now 
become standard in the introductory course. 
Social organization and social control are ac- 
corded especially thorough and incisive treat- 
ment. 


This work is not “easy” in the sense that it 
makes concessions to the lazy student who is 
satisfied with a hazy, superficial, impression- 
istic anecdotal and vaguely descriptive knowl- 
edge of sociology. It is the mature product of 
the ripe wisdom of one of the most astute and 
scholarly minds among contemporary Ameri- 
can social scientists. The impressive list of 
bibliographical references running to fifty 
double-column pages bears witness to the tre- 
mendous amount of erudition which has been 
brought to the writing of this work. It will 
probably not be satisfactory for classes com- 
posed of the average run of college freshmen 
or even of sophomores. But the serious student 
of human society at any level will find rich 
rewards for the time and effort which its care- 
ful and thorough study entails. 

Special mention should be made of the very 
attractive formats which the publisher has 
provided for both of these volumes. They have 
none of the stodginess which is still so char- 
acteristic of many college textbooks. 

JERRY A. NEPRASH 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


College Life at Old Oglethorpe. By Allen P. 
Tankersley. Athens: The University of 
Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 184. $3.00. 


This little book, of especial interest to stu- 
dents of local history, commemorates the birth 
and death of the first chartered denominational 
school of higher learning in Georgia. Within 
the compass of the years (1835-1872) that “Old 
Oglethorpe” existed Allen Tankersley presents 
a panorama of student life in the deep South. 
Moreover, his account does not really limit 
itself to one institution but rather paints a 
picture of what higher education was thought 
to be—and what it actually was—in the numer- 
ous church colleges then being founded in this 
lush period of the American republic. 


Mr. Tankersley was born in Georgia and 
now lives in Atlanta—a realtor and business 
man. He received A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Emory University and has done further grad- 
uate work at Chicago and Wisconsin. His most 
recent studies were pursued at Harvard under 
the tutelage of Professors Morrison and Owen. 
Tankersley has done extensive research in the 
field of Southern history and has published a 
number of scholarly articles. In 1948 his manu- 
script “John B. Gordon, A Study in Gallantry,” 
won the Simon P. Baruch University Prize. 


Old Oglethorpe, established by Presbyterians, 
aimed at “training the minds of the rising 
generation in the study of useful science” but 
also “in imbuing their hearts with the senti- 
ments of religion and virtue.” It attracted 
many talented and efficient professors, among 
them Dr. Carlisle P. Beman, Dr. Samuel K. 
Talmage, Joseph Le Conte, Dr. James Wood- 
row, and Sidney Lanier, tutor in ancient lan- 
guages, 1860-1861, who soon was to become 
Georgia’s greatest poet. 


In fact Tankersley admits that it was his 
early love for “Song of the Chattahoochee’”’ 
which drove him to this labor of love in the 
portrayal of Old Oglethorpe’s traditions and 
customs. Out of it he hoped, he tells us, to 
distill something of the greatness of the spirit 
and incentive of the poets, theologians, scien- 
tists, and statesmen of the Old South. For, in 
the period studied, most Georgians who re- 
ceived higher education attended church schools 
—Oglethorpe, Emory, or Mercer. 
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Historical in form, College Life at Old Ogle- 
thorpe appears to be modeled on Professor E. 
Merton Coulter’s (of the University of Geor- 
gia) College Life in the Old South although 
this need not be taken as criticism, Tankersley’s 
training has been in historical method and his 
use of autobiographical and primary documen- 
tary materials makes the work truly an original 
one, Furthermore, the Appendix contains a 
gold mine of nineteenth century college mem- 
orabilia—entrance requirements, college laws, 
courses of study, charter, and lists of graduates 
and degrees granted at Old Oglethorpe. 

Mr. Tankersley’s attempt to show what he 
thinks was the tremendous influence of the old 
university and the transformation it effected 
on all that it touched is praiseworthy. The 
combination of a religious and intellectual so- 
ciety envisioned by the founders of Old Ogle- 
thorpe may not be without merit for considera- 
tion in these days of a more mechanical and 
stereotyped culture pattern. 

Indeed, this may be the symbolism inherent 
in the motto chosen for the re-constituted uni- 
versity which began anew in Atlanta in 1913: 

MANU DEI RESURREXIT 
By the Hand of God it has been returned to 
Life. 





KENNNETH V. LOTTICK 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 





Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. By Edgar 
Dale. Dryden Press, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 544. 
$6.25. 

The publication of the second edition of 
Edgar Dale’s book is a most unusual and out- 
standing development in the field of audio- 
visual education. This revision is completely 
re-written, re-set and re-illustrated. The whole 
book represents a re-thinking of the entire 
field. 

The vocabulary and language used is re- 
markable for its simplicity and lucidity. One 
is amazed at the more than 400 illustrations. 
There are so many distinctive features in this 
unusual and remarkable book that it catches 
your breath and imagination. Among its re- 
markable features are the 49 full-color plates, 
41 of them part of a new chapter on “Color as 
an Aid to Education.” Dr. Dale really illus- 


trates what visual educators preach. Too often 
we ignore color as a motivating force in educa- 
tion. Other new chapters are on “Planning, 
Organizing, and Evaluating,” “Human Rela- 
tions in Education,’ “The Humanities,” and 
“Educational Television.” The chapter on edu- 
cational television is a very provocative and 
stimulating one. The author, also, includes 
comprehensive listings of sources of material 
and equipment. At the end of each chapter 
there are suggested further study aids for 
those interested in pursuing further study in 
special fields, 

This book, thanks to Dr. Dale and Stanley 
Burnshaw, president of Dryden Press, should 
be the reference book for all those in audio- 
visual education. It is a scholarly and monu- 
mental piece of work, and should be utilized 
by all interested in audio-visual education. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Jr. H. S. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
Book NOTES 


The Theory of Collective Bargaining. By W. H. 
Hutt. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1954. Pp. 150. $3.00. 

A history, analysis and criticism of the prin- 
cipal theories which have sought to explain 
the effects of Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Associations upon the distribution of the prod- 
uct of industry. 

Social Services in the School. By Jean R. Pear- 
man and Albert H. Burrows. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 218. 
$3.75. 

The authors of this book have rendered a 
very important service in exploring the role 
of the social worker and the nature of social 
services in the school. 

Western Lands. By R. O. Hughes and C. H. W. 
Pullen. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1954. Pp. 
xii, 472. $4.00. 

A companion book to Eastern Lands by the 
same authors which follows the same format. 

Introduces students to the life and growth of 
all countries of the Western hemisphere. With- 
out a doubt this text will capture the student’s 
interest and attention with its 319 illustrations 
and forty-nine maps. 
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GENERAL 

The following teaching aids are highly rec- 
ommended to help develop the study of Eco- 
nomics in Social Studies Courses. 

This material may be secured by writing to 
Joint Council of Economics Education—2 West 
46th Street, New York 36, New York. 

1. Teachers Guide to World Trade. 

$1.00. 

2. Youth Faces the Economic World. Price 

50 cents. 

3. You and Taxation. Price 50 cents. 

4.The Problem-Solving Approach to Eco- 
the High 


Price 


nomic Education in Senior 
School. Price 25 cents. 
. Understanding the Ups 
Business. Price 50 cents. 
ARTICLES 
“Education in Modern Japan.” By Carl M. 
Guelzo. Educational Outlook, Volume xxix, 
November, 1954. 
“Ttaly in 1955.” By Clare Boothe Luce. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, January 24, 1955. 
“Public Relations Begin in the Principal’s 


and Downs of 


Office.” By Doyle M. Bortner. The School 
Executive, Volume Ixxiv, December, 1954. 


“Labor Questions are Considered.” American 
Observer, Volume 24, Number 21, February 
14, 1955. 

PAMPHLETS 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
A Report for 1952-54, Established by the 
Ford Foundation, Copies free. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York. 

63 Tested Practices in School-Community Re- 
lations. By Bernard Campbell. Copies free. 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120 Street, New York 23, New York. 

Approaches to an Understanding of World 
Affairs. By Howard R. Anderson, Editor. 
Seventy-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1954. Copies: 
Paper-bound $3.50; Cloth-bound $4.00. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
American Commonwealths Series. W. Brooke 

Graves, Editor. 

The Government and Administration of Flor- 

ida. By Wilson K. Doyle, Angus McKenzie 


Laird and S. Sherman Weiss. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1954. Pp. xxv, 444. 
$4.95, Volume 8. 

The Government and Administration of Mis- 
sissippi. By Robert B. Highsaw and Charles 
N. Fortenberry. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1954. Pp. xxv, 414. $4.95. Volume 
22. 

The Government and Administration of New 
York. By Lynton K. Caldwell. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1954. Pp. xxiii, 506. 
$5.95. Volume 30. 

The Government and Administration of Wyo- 
ming. By Herman H. Trachsel and Ralph M. 
Wade, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1954. 
Pp. xxvi, 381. $4.95. Volume 48. 

Contemporary Social Issues. By Raymond L. 
Lee, James A. Burkhart, and Van B. Shaw. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955. Pp. ix, 
864. $3.95. 

Schools in Transition. Edited by Robin M. 
Williams Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 272. 
$3.00. 

From the World of the Cablalah: The Philos- 
ophy of Rabbi Judah Loew of Prague. By 
Rabbi Beu Zion Boksev. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. vi, 210. $3.00. 

Hugh Roy Cullen. A Story of American Oppor- 
tunity. By Ed. Kilman and Theon Wright. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
1954. Pp. xxix, 376. $4.00. 

Introduction to American Education. By Paul 
R. Mortland and William S. Vincent. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 
Pp. xi, 435. $4.75. 

Intergroup Education. By Lloyd and Elaine 
Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. xv, 392. $5.50. 

Introduction to Educational Psychology. By 
H. H. Remmers, Einar R. Ryder, and Clellan 
L. Morgan. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. Pp. ix, 435. $4.00. 

Communism in Education in Asia, Africa and 
the Far Pacific. By Walter Crosby Ellis. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1954. Pp. x, 246. $3.00. 

The Red Carpet. 10,000 miles through Russia 
On a Visa from Khrushchev. By Marshall 
MacDuffie. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. xxvi, 330. 
$4.50. 
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MOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY - 


5285 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. ; 


By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER, High School, Redlands, California 


ies, A series of imaginative newspapers dealing with the historical and social 
vents and conditions in Europe and America during the Medieval and Modern 
F one period. Every item is a contemporary statement based on the source 
‘material of the time. 
af The Contemporary World is especially valuable as it contains much material 
t is not obtainable in either textbooks or supplementary works. The papers 
contain such departments as, Art, Music, Drama and Literature, Fashion Notes, 
— Slants, Educational Notes, Question Box, Editorials, etc. 
pine The Medieval History series is composed of twelve papers from the following 


Maps’ Globes Atlases 


Charts Pictures 





1066 1190 1215 1347 1415 1453 
1492 1521 1546 1588 1603 1620 


The Modern History series contains ten papers for the following dates: 


1649 1688 1713 1740 1763 
1793 1815 1830 1848 1870 


Each paper contains 4 pages; size of page 10 x 15 inches. 
Single copies 10 cents each, 20 or more any assortment 6 cents each. Postage 


Special price to educational institutions and teachers: 100 or more copies, 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
)-811 North 19th Street pO 8: 30, Pa. 
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